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Sacramental Wines 
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A situation has lately arisen which makes most opportune a new 
discussion on the production, procurement, and preservation of 
sacramental wines. Even upon this remote field war has made its 
imprint. The distillation of spirits has been stopped for the 
duration, and the interests formerly concerned with the produc- 
tion and marketing of spirituous liquors have turned in great 
part to the field of wine-making. To date, sixty per cent of the 
wineries of America have been taken over by the various whiskey 
interests. Significantly, not a single vineyard has been bought 
by them, which would seem to indicate that these interests have 
turned to the wine industry chiefly for the purpose of finding a 
temporary substitute for their former products, and without any 
serious intention of remaining permanently in their newly es- 
poused field. 

All this is of supreme interest to the priest, who must obtain 
wine for sacramental purposes. So much of the wine on the 
market is unfit for sacramental use that the priest must be ex- 
tremely careful to purchase a product that is beyond all question, 
not only valid, but licit as well. It would be unreasonable to de- 
mand that the individual priest shall satisfy himself personally 
by individual research of the reliability of this or that wine. The 
simplest, and indeed the only, procedure for him to follow is to 
inform himself of the producers and distributors that have the 
full approval of his Chancery Office. 

Here a nice question arises. Does the approval of the Ordinary, 
granted once to former owners and their distributors, extend with 
the bill of sale to the new owners and distributors? It would 
seem that it does not. For the approval is granted in the first 
place solely because of the known integrity of the wine-makers 
and distributors, who have proved their trustworthiness over a 
long period of time. This quality is something personal and 
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inalienable. Newcomers in the field must first establish their 
reliability before they can hope to obtain the full approval of the 
Ordinary. To consider this approval as something akin to the 
good will of a firm, which is included in the terms of transfer of 
ownership, is to ignore the basis upon which such approval rests. 
This basis is, above all things else, personal integrity and a 
thorough knowledge of the canonical requirements for wine to be 
used validly and licitly in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Requirements of Canon Law 


Canon Law requires that wine to be used for the Mass must be 
(a) natural, (b) from the fruit of the vine, and (c) not corrupted 
(Canon 815, §2). The general basis for judgment is not what 
proves to be wine by scientific analysis, but what is generally con- 
sidered to be true wine in the ordinary estimation of men. Elab- 
orating on these requirements of Canon Law, the theologians of 
the Church have compiled lists of the qualities a wine must possess 
to render it fit for use in the Holy Sacrifice. Some of these quali- 
ties are required for validity, some for liceity. 

In order to be valid matter for consecration, wine must be made 
from the juice extracted from ripened grapes. Hence, the follow- 
ing products are certainly invalid matter:' 

(1) liquors or so-called wines made from grain, or any fruit 
other than grapes, or synthetically composed of alcohol, water 
and chemical flavoring and coloring matter; 

(2) wine made from grapes that have not yet begun to ripen; 

(3) wine that has completely turned to vinegar; 

(4) wine made by adding water and sugar to the skin and re- 
mains of grapes that have already been pressed out. According 
to Génicot,? this method is frequently used to obtain from grapes 
as much as five times their normal output of wine. If the amount 
of water added is less than the juice extracted by this second 
pressing of the grape pulp, and sugar is not added in any notable 
quantity, the resultant wine would be at best but dubious matter, 
and its use for sacramental purposes gravely forbidden; 

(5) grape juice concentrated to one-half or one-third of its 
original volume, since this is to be considered not so much as a 
wine as a liquid form of food ;* 

(6) wine diluted by the addition of equal or greater amounts of 

water.‘ 
__1 Cfr. Merkelbach, “Summa Theo. Mor.,” III, 221; Génicot, “Inst. Theo. Mor.,” 
II, 171; Priimmer, ‘‘Man. Theo. Mor.,’’ III, 172; Noldin, ‘‘“Summa Theo. Moral.,”’ 
III, 108, 109; Vermeersch, ‘‘Theo. Moral.,’’ II, T. 4, Tit. II, C. 1; Aertnys, ‘Theo. 
Mor.,” Lib. VI, II, 1, 2. 


2 Génicot, loc. cit. 3% Merkelbach, loc. cit. 
* Acta Apost. Sedis, XIX, 632. 
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The following is a list of wines that are valid, but gravely illicit: 

(1) must (i.e., new wine not yet perfectly fermented and clari- 
fied), because it still contains in suspension matter incapable of 
consecration. It could be licitly used only in case of grave neces- 
sity, all other wines failing; 

(2) wine that is on the point of turning to vinegar. To prevent 
this deterioration of wine, the Church permits certain ameliora- 
tions of the wine, notably its fortification, which will be discussed 
later ; 

(3) wine that is frozen into a solid condition; 

(4) wine that contains more than 18% alcohol by volume. 

Little purpose would be served in this article by going into a 
discussion of the minute and subtle forms by which wines can be 
corrupted and rendered unfit for sacramental purpose. The 
ordinary priest is not a chemist, and is incapable of detecting the 
many ways which an unscrupulous maker or dealer may make 
use of to foist off on the buyer an inferior wine. Génicot calls 
attention to this, when he stressed the fact that “‘there is no other 
safe procedure than to buy Eucharistic wine from those who 
know what goes into its making, and who have proved themselves 
outstanding in their integrity.’’ 


Production of Wine 


A visit to an approved winery will bring home to the priest 
both the infinite care taken by the conscientious vintner to keep 
his product up to the high standard of quality demanded by the 
Church, as well as the countless opportunities open to the dis- 
honest producer who might want to tamper with his product 
in the interest of greater profit. First, the wine grape is carefully 
selected and tested at the vine for sugar content. Upon the type 
of grape and amount of its sugar content depends the type of 
wine it will yield. The sweet wines (such as Angelic, Muscatel, 
Madeira, Tokay, Sherry and Port) are obtained from wine- 
grapes of different species, averaging from 28% to 30% in sugar 
content. By natural fermentation these grapes will yield a wine 
consisting of from 13% to 13.5% alcohol by volume. When 
necessary to prevent deterioration, it is permitted by church law, 
according to the reply of the Holy Office to the Archbishop of 
Tarragona in 1896,* to increase this alcoholic content to 17.5% 
or 18% by the addition of grape brandy. The addition of alcohol 
from other sources is never allowed. Since Sherry and Port wine 
must have, by Federal law, a minimum alcoholic content of 19.5% 


5 Génicot, loc. cit., note 1. 
* Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIX, 317. 
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by volume, these wines are never licit for sacramental purposes. 
These sweet wines have a distinct advantage in shipping and stor- 
ing, as will be seen later. 

The dry wines (such as Riesling, Chablis, Moselle, Sauternes, 
and the various Chateau types) are produced from grapes lower 
in sugar content. To aid in preserving and shipping, these wines 
may be fortified by grape brandy to a total alcoholic content not 
to exceed 12% by volume. 

The selected grape is taken at maturity to the winery, where its 
juice is extracted by forcing the grape through parallel rollers of 
non-corrosive material, set closely enough together to insure the 
maximum yield of juice (must), yet spaced far enough apart to 
avoid the crushing of the seeds.’ The relatively clear must is 
obtained by removing the seeds and stems from the juice. Pres- 
ent in the natural juice so obtained are countless billions of wild 
yeast plants and bacteria that abound on the skin of the grape 
as it comes from the vine. If the action of these organisms is 
allowed to proceed unimpeded, there can be no control of the 
quality of the wine. So, it is necessary first to “‘sterilize’’ the 
must. This is usually done by the addition of potassium meta- 
bisulfite (potassium sulfite) before fermentation is allowed to 
proceed. Not more than one pound of this agent is added to each 
two tons of grape. Within a few hours its action has served to 
stop or to greatly impede the metabolic processes of the wild 
yeast and bacteria found in the must. After four or five hours’ 
exposure to the action of this agent, cultures of pure wine yeasts 
are added to the must. These yeasts are much more vigorous in 
growth and less susceptible to the effect of the potassium sulfite 
than are the bacteria and wild yeasts, so that they henceforth 
dominate in the fermenting of the must, and determine the quality 
of wine resulting from the fermentation. 

This process of sterilization is entirely permissible, as is evident 
from the reply of the Holy Office to the Archbishop of Tarragona 
on August 2, 1922. 

The action of fermentation is permitted to continue until the 
various wines have attained their optimum in alcoholic content 
and their minimum in residual sugar. This stage will differ with 
each type of wine. If it is desirable to fortify the wine, the addi- 
tion of grape brandy must be made at the end of this first fer- 
mentation. The wine is then clarified by the addition of a minute 
quantity of gelatin, drawn off from the residual lees, and stored 
in casks for aging. At intervals of from three to six months, the 
wine is ‘‘racked’’ (7.e., changed from one cask to another) until 


7 McNeil, S. J., ‘“Mass Wine,” in Eccles. Rev., July, 1938. 
8 Decree not published in Acta A post. Sedis, cited by McNeil, loc. cit. 
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it has reached the optimum age of from two to four years for dry 
wines, or from five to seven years for sweet wines. At each of these 
“rackings”’ great care is taken to prevent the entrance of harmful 
organisms into the wine. When wine is stored in small cooperage, 
this is most easily effected by ringing the outer edge of the bung 
with a paste of meta-bisulfite. 

When the optimum age is reached, the wine is bottled, or placed 
in small cooperage for marketing. 


Transportation and Storage 


Wine produced in this manner by a reputable vintner is now 
at its perfect stage and altogether fit for sacramental use. To be 
certain of this quality, the priest has only to order his wine in origi- 
nal containers, either directly from the wine-maker or through a 
reputable agent. The integrity of the agent is as important as is 
the integrity of the wine-maker himself. We can all recall that 
in the late and unlamented days of prohibition many a bottle of 
honest Scotch reached the ultimate consumer as a nauseating 
and toxic blend. Labels mean nothing, unless we can trust the 
hands through which the products have passed. 

The problem of shipping and storing is reduced to its utmost 
simplicity if the buyer chooses to order bottled wine in case lots. 
Then he has only to remember to store the wine on its side in a 
cool, dark place. This ordering of wine bottled at the winery is 
urgently advised if the buyer selects one of the more fragile wines, 
such as the Haut Sauternes or one of the Chateau types. These 
wines are so delicate that the least bit of careless handling will 
result in a greater loss by spoilage than the savings that would be 
effected by buying in kegs or barrels. 

With due care, however, one is able to effect a considerable 
saving in money by purchasing the other light wines, and espe- 
cially the sweet wines, in kegs or barrels. Full barrels are to be 
recommended, however, only if a large community is to be served. 

With care the wine can be satisfactorily bottled at home. The 
correct procedure follows. Let the keg or barrel rest on its side, 
bung up, for from five days to a week after arrival, to allow for 
the deposit of sediment disturbed in transit. Prepare clean, dry 
bottles. Soak new corks (wine corks, with parallel sides, not 
tapered corks!) in hot water. Then siphon wine into the bottles, 
being careful not to let the siphon touch the bottom of the barrel, 
and filling each bottle to within one inch of the cork. Cork care- 
fully and tightly, and store each bottle on its side in a cool, dark 
place until use. 

Once the barrel is opened, it is far preferable that al] the wine 
be bottled. On no account is half of it to be left in the keg or 
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barrel, as it will be quickly spoiled by contact with the free oxygen 
admitted into the barrel. If it is impossible to bottle all the wine 
at once, rack the remainder of the unbottled wine into a smaller, 
sterilized keg, and fill that keg to the bung! This keg can readily be 
sterilized by attaching one-half inch of sulphur stick to a wire hook 
on the inside of the bung, and burning the sulphur within the keg. 
One-half inch of sulphur is sufficient for a ten-gallon keg; a 
proportionately longer stick would be needed for larger kegs. 

The wine cannot be left indefinitely in this keg. It must either 
be bottled within four or six months, or else transferred again to 
another keg, similarly sterilized, and again filled to the bung. 

If we choose to bottle our wine at home, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on cleanliness of bottles, proper corking and 
storing, especially when dealing with the light, dry wines. Often 
the complaint is made that these wines turn bad after a few 
months; and the winery is then blamed, whereas the whole fault 
lies with the careless treatment of the wine after its delivery in 
good condition. 

The sweet wines offer very little difficulty, though even they 
should be treated with respect, and deserve the courtesy of decent 
bottling and storage. The growing custom of packaging them 
slovenly in gallon or half-gallon jugs cannot but injure the wine, 
due to the exposure of so much of the surface of the wine to the 
free oxygen of the air. While these wines are exceedingly tough, 
and such abuse will hardly affect their validity or even liceity as 
altar wines, it will result in a dead wine, with its flavor and bou- 
quet seriously impaired, and can do a real injustice to the hard- 
won reputation of the producer. If the purchaser wants the best 
results from the sweet wines, he should accord to them the same 
careful treatment in bottling and storing that necessity demands 
for the dry wines. 


Concluding Remarks 


If he will observe these simple precautions, the priest can be 
certain of the validity and liceity of his altar wines. Again, the 
main precaution to be observed is this: he must obtain his wine 
from an approved winery, in original containers. Due to the 
conditions mentioned at the beginning of this article, it is essen- 
tial that this approval of the ecclesiastical authority be granted to 
the present, and not merely to the former, owners of the wineries. 
Any other course of action can lead only to doubt and confusion. 

In the Archdiocese of San Francisco, where this article origi- 
nates, five wineries are approved. These are: the Christian 
Brothers Winery, Napa, Cal.; Beaulieu Vineyards, Rutherford, 


Cal.; Concannon Brothers, Livermore, Cal.; Los Gatos Vine- 
\ 
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yards, Los Gatos, Cal., and Beringer Brothers, St Helena, Cal. 
Despite all rumors to the contrary, all five of these wineries are 
still owned wholly by their original owners, and each has the full 
approval of the Ordinary of the diocese. The names of other 
approved wineries can be obtained by the reverend clergy of the 
country by applying to their respective Chancery Offices. The 
approved wineries welcome a careful check by the reverend clergy 
on their claims to official approval, for they cherish this approval 
as their most prized possession. On the purity of their altar 
wines they stake their whole tradition and their good name. 








“Veni, Sancte Spiritus, Reple” 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The word reple in the title of this paper is intended, of course, 
to indicate clearly’ that what is to be discussed here is—not the 
immortal Sequence, 

Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
Et emitte ccelitus 
Lucis tue radium— 


but merely the prose prayer which is said at the beginning of each 
class-hour in (I think) very many ecclesiastical seminaries, namely: 


“Veni, Sancte Spiritus, reple tuorum corda fidelium et tui amoris 
in eis ignem accende. Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur, et 
renovabis faciem terre. 

“Oremus. Deus qui corda fidelium Sancti Spiritus illustratione 
docuisti, da nobis in eodem Spiritu recta sapere et de ejus semper 
consolatione gaudere. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen.” 


Perhaps it would not be a work of supererogation to make still 
another distinction here, and to point out that hymnologists also 
discuss the authorship of another sequence or antiphon begin- 
ning with the words, “‘Veni, Sancte Spiritus, Reple’’: 


Veni Sancte Spiritus: 

Reple tuorum corda fidelium, 

Et tui amoris in eis ignem accende: 

Qui per diversitatem linguarum cunctarum 

Gratia in unitate fidei congregasti, 
Alleluia, Alleluia. 


In his ““Thesaurus Hymnologicus,”’ Daniel prints this antiphon 
and discusses it (Vol. II, pp. 315-317), and gives the text of one of 
its many German translations in rhyme and metre.’ The anti- 
phon seems thus to have had important uses in Protestant reli- 
gious ceremonies as well as, in its Latin form, for Catholic pieties. 


1 Having noted that one of its German renderings ‘‘per longum tempus in Protes- 
tantium ecclesiis cantabatur ipso initio officii divini,’”’ Daniel adds: ‘“‘Quod ad 
Romanam ecclesiam, tota Antiphona in Missalibus et Brevariis non amplius legitur; 
persepe tamen commendatur privato fidelium usui in libris asceticis, ut in libro 
divulgatissimo (Goffine, Christkatholisches Belehrungs- und Erbauungsbuch) ....” 
I wonder if there may be some confusion of identities here—that is, of the antiphon 
which Daniel prints in Latin text and of the prayer which begins with the same three 
lines of the antiphon, but which omits the following two lines and gives us instead the 
words beginning with ‘“‘Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur, etc.,’’ namely, the 
familiar classroom prayer which the present paper proposes to discuss. 
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Daniel notes: ‘In textu carminis prebet Rambachius unitatem 
sed ubique in libris vetustis unitate.’’ Duffield, in ‘““The Latin 
Hymn-Writers and Their Hymns,” refers to it as a “‘sequence”’ 
on page 159 (‘‘The pretty little sequence, Veni Sancte Spiritus et 
[sic] reple . . . is doubtless no earlier than the fourteenth century 
and by some anonymous composer who has merely imitated the 
great masters”), and as an “antiphon’”’ on page 386 (“Hymns 
which deal with much greater themes are the metrical antiphon, 
Vent Sancte. . .’’). 

Having thus (doubtless somewhat fatiguingly for my readers) 
cleared the way for a definite consideration of our ‘“‘Veni, sancte 
Spiritus, reple . . .”” prayer—the prayer said before each class- 
period in many seminaries and thus repeated by myself wellnigh 
innumerable times both as a pupil in the seminary and later 
as a priest in my private devotions—let me now frankly acknowl- 
edge that only somewhat recently have I tried to analyze the 
prayer in order to discover just what part the words ‘‘Emitte 
Spiritum tuum et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre” play in 
the prayer. 

“Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur’’—what is the subject of 
“creabuntur’’? The only preceding noun in the plural number 
could be either ‘‘corda”’ or “‘fidelium,”’ and ‘‘creabuntur’’ would 
not appear to make sense as applying to either noun, although 
the likelier noun would appear to be “‘corda,’’ since the ‘““Oremus’”’ 
which immediately follows the interpolation (‘‘Emitte Spiritum 
tuum et creabuntur et renovabis faciem terre’’) signalizes the 
“‘corda fidelium.”’ Meanwhile, I am unable to recall the exact 
form of the prayer as printed in any prayer-book. Perhaps the 
prayer stood as follows: 


“Veni, sancte Spiritus, reple tuorum corda fidelium et tui amoris in 
eis ignem accende. V. Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur. R. Et 
renovabis faciem terre. Oremus. Deus, qui corda fidelium. . .”’ 


What has been styled “perpetual wont,” or ‘‘fixed habit,” 
tends to make automata of human beings. And it so happened 
that when, many years ago, I contributed to “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia” a brief notice of the prayer (Vol. XV, p. 342d), 
the interpretation of the prayer did not come into my mind. I 
simply wrote, inter alia: ‘The Alleluia following the Epistle of 
Whitsunday comprises two parts: (1) a chant in the Fourth 
Tone: ‘Alleluia, alleluia. V. Emitte Spiritum tuum, et crea- 
buntur; et renovabis faciem terre’ (Ps. ciii, 30, Vulgate edition, 
with change of ‘emittes’ into ‘emitte’); (2) a chant in the Second 
Tone: ‘Alleluia.’ V. ‘Veni sancte Spiritus, reple tuorum corda 
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fidelium, et tui amoris in eis ignem accende’.... An invocation 
much used in schools and in private devotions is constructed 
from the above ‘Alleluia’ by taking first the ‘Veni . . . accende,’ 
then the ‘Emitte . . . terre,’ and concluding with the prayer of 
the feast, ‘Deus qui corda . . . gaudere’ (omitting the words ‘ho- 
dierna die’).”’ 

If we consult the Missal for the Octave of Whitsunday, we shall 
find the oratio (‘‘Deus qui hodierna die corda fidelium . . .’’) 
given as Collect for Whitsunday and the following Thursday. 
After the /Jectio we find: ‘‘Alleluia, alleluia. V. Emitte Spiri- 
tum tuum, et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre. Alleluia. 
V. Veni sancte Spiritus . . . accende.”’ 

In various ways these prayers and versicles recur during the 
Octave. From them, we may presumably suppose, has been 
constructed the full prayer which this paper is considering. It 
would seem that the puzzling words, ‘“‘Emitte Spiritum tuum, et 
creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre,’”’ have a meaning which 
is not directly intelligible in our seminary-prayer. As has been re- 
marked above, I do not recall that any professor in the seminary, 
saying the prayer with the pupils, ever deemed it desirable to tell 
the pupils just what that portion of the hourly prayer before class 
really means. Did the professors, mayhap, find it difficult to 
explain the relativity of this portion to the rest of the prayer? 
And, indeed, a whole paper like the present one would probably 
fail to harmonize the different meanings ascribed to the words by 
learned Scripturists. Why, then, were they placed in the class- 
prayer of the students? 


II 


The difficulty hinted above might be illustrated by comparing 
the translation of John, iii. 8 (in our Baltimore Challoner’s ver- 
sion), with the translation given by Father Spencer, O.P., in his 
translation’ of the same verse. Everything seems to turn on the 
meaning given to the word ‘‘Spiritus.’’ Challoner refers it to the 
Holy Ghost by implication, since we find it capitalized both at the 
beginning and at the end of the verse: ‘‘The Spirit breatheth 
where he will; and thou hearest his voice, but thou knowest not 
whence he cometh, and whither he goeth: so is every one who 
is born of the Spirit.” In very different manner does Father 
Spencer translate: ‘“The wind blows where it pleases, and thou 
hearest its voice; but thou knowest not whence it comes or 
whither it goes. Soitis of everyone whois born of the Spirit.” In 
a footnote, Spencer comments: ““The meaning is that, as the wind 


2 “The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ Translated into 
English from the Original Greek by the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. 
Edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. (Macmillan Co.). 
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is invisible, yet produces effects visible upon our senses, so the 
Holy Ghost, though invisible, causes visible results in the soul 
that is born again in Baptism.”’ Challoner (in the Baltimore 
edition) has “The Spirit breatheth where he will. .. .’”. Spencer has: 
“The wind blows where it pleases... .”” The King James Version 
and its Revised Version have: ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound (voice) thereof, but canst not 
tell (knowest not) whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.”’ 

Returning now to our difficulty of interpretation in the class- 
prayer (that is, the ‘“V. Emitte Spiritum tuum, et creabuntur, 
et renovabis faciem terren), we find Spiritum capitalized in the 
Latin of the Missal, while it is not capitalized in the Vulgate: 
“Emittes spiritum tuum... .’’ The verse is taken from Ps. cii. 
(Hebrew, civ.) 30. The difficulty resides in spiritum, which can 
be translated in several ways. If it is capitalized (Spiritum), we 
naturally think of the Holy Ghost; if not, we can think of it as 
breath, as wind, or as spirit (meaning various things in English— 
for which consult an English dictionary). Accordingly, it may be 
interesting and helpful to note how variously the word (Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin) can be rendered into English. Looking at vv. 
29 and 30, we find spiritum of the Vulgate Latin rendered by 
Challoner as ‘“‘breath’”’ in v. 29 and as “‘spirit”’ in v. 30. A New 
Translation*® from the Hebrew into English does the same thing. 
The very reverse is the case of the paraphrase of the Psalms by 
Callan-McHugh,‘ who give us “‘spirit’’ for v. 29, and “‘breath’”’ for 
v. 30. 

Now, our difficult verse (‘“Emitte spiritum tuum et creabuntur, 
et renovabis faciem terre’’) in the classroom prayer, taken 
(slightly changed) from the Missal for Whitsunday, appears to 
understand the Vulgate spiritum to refer literally to the Holy 
Ghost, whose great Feast is celebrated throughout a splendid 
Octave. The words stand absolutely alone in the various texts of 
the Missal for the Feast honoring the Holy Spirit; that is to say, 
the strange wording stands without any apparent relevance to the 
accompanying texts. An attentive reader or hearer may ac- 
cordingly wonder what the wording really signifies. The same 
is true of the apparent irrelevance of the words to the encom- 
passing phraseology of the classroom prayer. 

‘The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text.’’ A New Translation. 
(The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 5677—1917). Our Psalm 
cii is civ in the Jewish Bible. Verses 29, 30 are rendered thus: 29: ‘“‘Thou hidest 
Thy face, they vanish; Thou withdrawest their breath, they perish, And return to 
their dust. 30: Thou sendest forth Thy spirit, they are created; And Thou renew- 
est the face of the earth.”” Our Latin “spiritum”’ is thus rendered as “breath” in 
verse 29, but as ‘‘spirit’”’ in verse 30. 


«“The Psalms Explained for Priests and Students.” With Introductions, Para- 
phrases and Notes (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City, 1929). 
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I think it no wonder that, even so late in life, I marvelled, ask- 
ing myself what the sequence of words might mean in the prayer 
said in the classroom. But I am tempted to marvel still more 
acutely at the fact that—in so far as my memory can now recall— 
none of the professors who said the prayer in the classrooms 
deemed it his duty to tell us young seminarists what the oft- 
repeated prayer really meant, in respect of the puzzling verse 
now being considered. If the verse was reflected upon at all by 
the boys, it must have seemed to them overwhelmingly mystical 
in its import. Meanwhile, however, none of the students sought 
(so far as Iam aware) any light on the subject. All of us dutifully 
listened to the words: ‘‘Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur, et 
renovabis faciem terrz.”’ 


Ill 


The mysterious wording in the classroom prayer was taken from 
Psalm ciii. 30. In our Baltimore Bible the sequence of verses 
24-30 ends (not very happily) as follows: “30. Thou shalt send 
forth thy spirit, and they shall be created; and thou shalt renew 
the face of the earth.”” The English renderings of the Latin 
“spiritum’”’ can be highly various, as the two renderings of verses 
29 and 30 in the Psalm in ““The Psalms Explained*”’ (pp. 367-368) 
will illustrate; but the sequence of the thought in Psalm ciii 
(in respect of spiritum) can be well illustrated only by quoting 
vv. 25-30: 





25. Hoc mare magnum, et spati- 
osum manibus; illic rep- 
tilia, quorum non est numerus, 
Animalia pusilla cum magnis: 

26. Illic mnaves_ pertransibunt: 
Draco iste, quem formasti ad 
illudendum ei: 


27. Omnia a te exspectant ut des 
illis escam in tempore. 

28. Dante te illis, colligent: 
aperiente te manum tuam, 
omnia implebuntur bonitate. 


29. Avertente autem te faciem, 
turbabuntur: auferes spiri- 


tum eorum, et deficient, et in 
pulverem suum revertentur. 





Yonder lies the sea, vast and 
widespread, with its countless 
swarms of moving things, living 
creatures both small and great. 

There go the stately ships, there 
also is leviathan, the sea-monster, 
which Thou hast made to play in 
the sea— 

All anxiously looking to Thee 
for their food in due season. 

Thou givest it to them, and they 
eagerly devour it; when Thou 
openest Thy hand, they are filled 
with good things. 

But shouldst Thou hide Thy 
face, withholding Thy help, they 
are dismayed; shouldst Thou 
take away their spirit, withdrawing 
the life Thou hast lent them, they 
expire, and return to the dust 
whence they came. 
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Emittes spiritum tuum, et And yet, if Thou sendest forth 

creabuntur; et renovabis fac- Thy quickening breath, they leap 

iem terre. again into life, and the face of the 
earth is renewed. 


It is, of course, needless to point out the poetic elegance of the 
English rendering of the poetic original (““Yonder lies the sea, 
vast and widespread. ..”). The important thing for our present 
consideration is the English rendering of the word spiritum in 
verses 29, 30. In verse 30, spiritum refers to God, whose “‘quick- 
ening breath’’ causes the dead to “‘leap again into life.’’ In verse 
29, the word “breath’’ could indeed have been used instead of 
“spirit,’’ since lack of breath in creatures is death, the destruction 
of ‘‘spirit’’ (in the sense of life). 

There is no suggestion here of the profoundly mystical pos- 
sibilities’ of our puzzling verse as it occurs throughout Whitsun- 
week. Why, then, was the puzzling verse inserted either in the 
Missal or in the familiar but unintelligible classroom prayer? 
Or, since that oft-repeated prayer really does appear to be quite 
unintelligible in one of its parts, why should it not be replaced by a 
simpler prayer—such, for instance, as one of my professors con- 
stantly employed in the classroom period? Without giving us 
boys any reason for differing from the other professors in this 
matter, he simply recited for us one of the prayers in the Litany 
of the Saints—a brief and completely intelligible prayer: 


“Actiones nostras, quesumus, Domine, aspirando preveni et 
adjuvando prosequere: ut cuncta nostra oratio et operatio a Te 
semper incipiat et per Te coepta finiatur. Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen.” 


This short prayer, however, is much more than merely “brief 
and wholly intelligible.”’ It is really packed with relativity both 
to the work of the class-period which it initiated and to the kindly 
help Almighty God will give to the sincere student in an ecclesias- 
tical seminary. 


5 My Latin Bible has for Ps. ciii. 30: ‘‘Emittes spiritum tuum, et creabuntur, et 
renovabis faciem terrez.’’ My (Baltimore) Bible has: ‘‘Thou shalt send forth thy 
spirit, and they shall be created: and thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” The 
Breviary Office of Whitsunday gives us the complete long text of Psalm ciii, with 
verse 30 placing “‘spiritum” (without capitalization of the ‘‘s’’) in the Psalm itself; 
but in the antiphon preceding and following the Psalm we find the ‘‘s” capitalized, 
thus: “Emitte Spiritum tuum, et creabuntur: et renovabis faciem terre.” 
The biblical verse begins with ‘‘Emittes spiritum,” while the Breviary antiphon be- 
gins with ‘‘Emitte Spiritum,”’ and thus makes a prayer of verse 30 of the Psalm. 
The capitalization, ‘“‘Spiritum,’’ would naturally suggest the Holy Ghost, while the 
“Deus” in the immediately preceding antiphon (‘‘Confirma hoc, Deus. . .’’) would 
seem to suggest that in the ‘‘Emitte Spiritum . . .’’ we are asking ‘“‘God’’ to send upon 
us the Holy Ghost—something which is not implied in the wording of Psalm ciii. 











Written Confessions for Absolution 
By Danie D. Hiccrns, C.SS.R. 


Some readers may ask why we bring up the question about the 
writing of confessions when so many of the later editions of the 
moral theologies declare that there is no obligation to write them. 
There are, however, several serious reasons for discussing this 
matter. In the first place, many priests who studied moral 
theology in the distant past do not consult the later editions of 
standard works, and retain the impressions gained long ago—es- 
pecially that nothing is to be done, or can be done, for the deaf- 
mute. Even to-day, with all the later editions available, some 
professors of moral theology answer offhand, and have answered 
offhand, that there is an obligation for deaf-mutes to write their 
confessions, and bolster their assertion with a false syllogism 
based on the confusing of the two meanings of “ordinary.” 

Various existing abuses and conditions also move me to bring 
up the question. In the first place, deaf-mutes have been so 
long forced to write their confessions that they think they are 
obliged to write down every sin; and then when they hear of 
some written confessions falling into the hands of persons other 
than the confessor, there is danger that they be tempted to omit 
what they think they should write down. Again, priests have 
been known to refuse to hear the confessions of deaf-mute chil- 
dren, telling them to wait till they return to school—even when 
the school attended was not a Catholic one. Furthermore, 
priests have made deaf-mutes hand in their confessions at a 
table placed somewhere in the church, apparently considering it 
too grave an inconvenience to take the penitents into the con- 
fessional or into the sacristy. 

Finally, confessions written at home or in school have to be 
carried to the church, and for the most part carried home or to 
school again to be destroyed. In individual cases confessors 
have given the papers to others to be destroyed, or have carried 
them in their pocket or breviary till they had time to burn them. 
Now, accidents occasionally happen to persons on their way to 
or from church, and are liable to happen especially to deaf-mutes 
because of their infirmity. When persons are injured, their 
pockets or pocket books are searched to ascertain who they are 
and where they live. In many cases, the written confession was 
all that was found. 

The foregoing are some of the more important reasons why 
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the question of written confessions is discussed in this paper. 
Scandal or injury frequently results, and has resulted, when 
written confessions fall or have fallen into the hands of others 
—whether Catholics, heretics, or merely curious parties. 

To cite some common abuses, we have known of a mother or 
sister writing the confession for a deaf-mute. We have also 
known cases in which a deaf-mute went to the teacher or some 
other person and said: 

“TI have committed such-and-such a sin. How shall I write it 
down for confession ?”’ 

After repeated incidents of this kind, one Sister teaching in a 
Catholic school, with a chaplain who would not learn the sign 
language, was heard to complain: 

“Father, I am tired of hearing the confessions, not only of the 
children, but even of the adults who come to me for spiritual 
advice.” 

Other teachers have complained to this effect: “Of course, 
Father, we always correct the written confessions of the children, 
so that the confessor will be sure to understand them!’’ 

I have also heard a priest say: “I do not know whether there 
are any deaf-mutes in this locality, but I think there must be 
at least one, because someone pokes a paper at me once in a while 
in the confessional.”’ 

However, many confessionals are so constructed that one can- 
not even poke a paper at the confessor. 


Are Written Confessions a Necessary Condition for Absolution? 


There is no precept that any person should write down his 
sins for the purpose of receiving absolution, and moralists tell 
us that penitents should be discouraged from doing so. The 
moralists seem to agree in applying this rule to the deaf, to mutes, 
and to the hard of hearing; but when they come to speak of 
persons both deaf and mute, or of persons blind, deaf and mute, 
their opinions vary. Some say that these last two classes should 
write their confessions; others say that they may write their 
confessions, but they are not obliged to do so; still others say that 
they should be gently induced to write them. Some even go so 
far as to say that deaf-mutes or blind deaf-mutes, since they 
cannot be instructed or when they are not instructed, should not 
be allowed to approach the Sacraments. Now, a moralist who 
says that a deaf-mute cannot be instructed must have been asleep 
for a century. A moralist who says that deaf-mutes should not 
be allowed to approach the Sacraments unless they are in- 
structed is venturing a pointless and harmful opinion. The 
opinion is pointless because it is true of all persons, and even 
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moralists who are not instructed should not be allowed to approach 
the Sacraments. The opinion is harmful because, when some 
ecclesiastical student sees this rule applied to deaf-mutes only, 
he is liable afterwards to regard deaf-mutes as outside the scope 
of his ministrations. Fortunately, this opinion seems to be dis- 
appearing from our theologies. 

Moralists who maintain that deaf-mutes should write their 
confessions, cite St. Alphonsus as their authority. St. Alphonsus, 
however, did not say this absolutely; he recommended it on 
the condition that there is no danger of manifestation. Such a 
danger, however, is almost always present. Toreduce this danger 
to a minimum, the confession of deaf-mutes should be made as 
nearly as possible like an oral one. In an oral confession the sins 
are stated, heard, and then cease to be. This result could be 
obtained if the deaf-mute wrote down his sins in the presence 
of the confessor, the confessor immediately read them, and the 
writing was forthwith destroyed. Of course, even in this case 
there would remain a remote danger of manifestation, because 
both penitent and confessor might die or be killed after the 
sins have been written. The moralists, however, would regard 
this solution as a grave inconvenience for both the confessor 
and the penitent, and would thus excuse them from pursuing 
this practice. Since, then, there is a danger of manifestation 
in all written confessions, St. Alphonsus did not hold that deaf- 
mutes or anyone else must write their confessions. 

The argument used to prove that deaf-mutes are obliged to 
write their confessions is stated thus: “All persons are bound to 
use ordinary means to attain an obligatory end. But deaf- 
mutes ordinarily write when communicating with persons who 
hear; therefore, they are bound to write their confessions.” 
In this so-called syllogism, moralists have used the word “‘ordi- 
nary” in two distinct meanings: ‘‘ordinary”’ is at first used in 
the sense of “‘average, moderate,’ and then “‘ordinarily”’ is used 
in the sense of ‘‘usually, as a rule.’”’ But writing down his sins 
for another to read is just as extraordinary for a deaf-mute as 
for any other person. The most that can be demanded from 
deaf-mutes—and this out of charity to themselves—is this: 
like mutes by writing or foreigners through an interpreter, 
deaf-mutes should demonstrate to a confessor who does not 
understand the sign language that they know what confession 
is, and that they are properly disposed; likewise they should 
manifest some slight sin even of their past life to furnish matter 
for absolution. For instance, the deaf-mute might write: 
“Father, I am sorry for all my sins. I am resolved not to sin 
again and to avoid the occasions of sin. I shall confess all my 
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unconfessed sins when you learn enough of my sign language 
to understand, or when I have an opportunity of confessing to 
a priest who does understand this language. As matter for ab- 
solution I include all my past sins of anger. Unless you direct 
otherwise, I shall say for my penance six Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys.” The confessor could then give absolution without any 
misgivings. 

The falsely used argument about “ordinary’’ and “‘extraor- 
dinary”’ should be revised to read: ‘‘All persons are obliged 
to use average means to attain an obligatory end. But it needs 
only an extremely moderate effort to acquire sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the sign language to receive the confessions of deaf- 
mutes. Consequently, all priests are bound in charity, and all 
pastors and priests who have deaf-mutes among those under 
their care are bound in justice, to learn a modicum of the sign 
language.” 

Consequently, not only are deaf-mutes not obliged to write 
their confessions, but, like all other persons, they should be 
discouraged from writing them. They should never write 
down any grievous sin (if they have committed any), or any- 
thing that might harm their good name or the good name of 
the deaf-mutes as a class—because of the danger of manifesta- 
tion, which is always present. 

We priests especially should beware of placing an increased 
burden upon those already afflicted simply because we are un- 
willing to make an average effort to help them bear with greater 
resignation the heavy cross which Divine Providence has placed 
upon their shoulders. 








Golden Jubilee of the Josephite Fathers 
By Paut J. LANIGAN, S.S.J. 


May 30 of the present year marks the Golden Jubilee of the 
first missionary society to be founded in America to work ex- 
clusively among the colored people of this land. It was on this 
day in 1893 that five priests who had been members of St. Joseph’s 
Missionary Society of Mill Hill, England, were released from 
their obedience to that Society by its Superior General, Cardinal 
Vaughan, and transferred to the jurisdiction of Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, for missionary work among the Negroes 
in the United States. 

Undoubtedly, there is no one to whom more credit is due for 
beginning a concerted effort to evangelize the American Negro 
than Herbert Vaughan, a priest of the Oblates of St. Charles, 
who had organized St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society at 
Mill Hill in 1862. It was his first young missionaries who had 
answered the plea of the American Hierarchy for priests to labor 
for the conversion of the Negro race in this country. This 
appeal had been voiced by the Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more in the following soul-stirring words: ‘‘By the bowels of the 
mercy of God, we beg and implore priests, as far as they are 
able, to consecrate their thoughts, their time, and themselves 
—wholly and entirely, if possible—to the service of the colored 
people.”” The answer to that appeal came when four young 
missionaries from Mill Hill, accompanied by Father Vaughan, 
sailed for this country. They arrived in the United States in 
December, 1871, and were placed in charge of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church in Baltimore, Md. 

The next two years saw the coming of more priests from 
England, the opening of new missions, and the awakening of 
vocations for this apostolic work among the youth of America. 
Then in 1893, when a college and seminary had been opened in 
Baltimore to educate young men for the Colored Missions, the 
American Josephites were established after Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore had completed negotiations with Cardinal Vaughan 
for a separation from the original foundation at Mill Hill. 

When the newly formed Society began its missionary career, 
there were very few priests working among the colored. Several 
of the English Josephites who had been in this country returned 
to England to devote themselves to the foreign mission fields 
operated by Mill Hill. In this country it was hoped that the 
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formation of a distinctively American Society for the Negro 
Missions would have an appeal for American Catholic youth, but 
unfortunately vocations for this special work did not materialize 
so rapidly as the need for them developed. 

The need for priests devoted to this urgent work is evident 
from the history of the Negro Missions. In 1893, when Arch- 
bishop Janssens of New Orleans was making his annual report 
to the Negro and Indian Mission Board, he claimed that there 
were 80,000 Catholic Negroes in his archdiocese, which at that 
time comprised most of the State of Louisiana. He reported 
that many of these Negroes could hardly be listed as practical 
Catholics. After they had made their First Communion and 
had been confirmed, they failed to attend church regularly. 
The reason was obvious: in many places the white Catholics 
spared no pains to impress the colored with the fact that the 
presence of Negroes in their congregation was objectionable. 
To alleviate this condition, the archbishop suggested that sepa- 
rate churches for the colored would prevent any further friction, 
and give the Negro an opportunity to fulfill his religious duties 
without suffering any racial embarrassment. However, he and 
his clergy had pronounced misgivings over this tentative plan. 
I quote here excerpts from his reports for the years between 
1892 and 1895. 


“Separate churches would, I believe, prevent the evil (of defec- 
tion) in a great measure and would furnish a stimulus for making 
them (the colored) go to church and practise their religion. Our 
colored Catholics—creole colored, as they are called—are in lan- 
guage, manners and ways of thinking quite different from the colored 
people elsewhere. They look with disfavor on separate churches, 
imagining that we wish to draw the line of white and colored upon 
them. ... I have several times consulted our clergy, and very few 
favor the experiment of separate churches. ... Whilst here and 
there we are hampered by the prejudice of the white people, in the 
city we are hampered by a small portion of the colored people, most 
of them light mulattoes, and politicians who abuse me in public print 
for attempting to begin a new church for the colored people. [He 
was negotiating the transfer of St. Joseph’s Church on Tulane Ave., 
New Orleans, to the colored for their exclusive use.] These per- 
sons aim at a greater equality with the whites, politically and so- 
cially and also in the churches, and they pretend that I wish to ac- 
centuate still more the separation between the churches.... The 
Protestant sects are sparing no money to erect schools everywhere 
for the colored. Churches are being built. This is done to draw 
our colored Catholics to them. It would be desirable to have no 
discrimination in our churches, so that one might occupy any pew 
in the church, but the feeling between the two races is such that an 
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intermixture is impossible. Such 1s the prejudice and feeling of the 
white people that some of the colored Catholics are using this as a pre- 
text for not coming to church.” 


This was the situation, then, which convinced Archbishop 
Janssens fifty years ago that the faith of the colored Catholics 
could be preserved only by establishing separate churches for 
them, with priests to serve them who were devoted entirely 
to their care. It seems almost providential that at this crucial 
moment in the spiritual welfare of the American Negro, and at 
a time when the Church in the South was confronted with the 
sore and grievous problem of race relations within its very 
sanctuary, that the Josephite Fathers should have appeared 
on the scene to relieve the stress and the strain created by this 
unhappy situation. 

During the period in which Archbishop Janssens was confronted 
with this vexing question, there was not much that could be 
done by our Society to relieve him in his difficulties. But in 
spite of the scarcity of apostles an attempt was made to remedy 
the situation. From Baltimore, Wilmington, Del., and Rich- 
mond, in which places the work had begun under the Mill Hill 
foundation, the new Society sent its vanguard of pioneering priests 
further into the South. In Louisiana a mission was opened in 
1897, in a small rural community known then as Palmetto. The 
name was later changed to Lebeau after the priest who started 
the work there, Father P. O. Lebeau, who, incidentally, was 
the only Southerner to become a Josephite. From this humble 
beginning came the development of the subsequent mission field 
in the Archdiocese of New Orleans, the Diocese of Lafayette, 
and later the Diocese of Alexandria. In other sections of the 
South the Society established missions in Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, North Carolina and Tennessee. After fifty 
years, the Josephite Fathers have expanded to their present 
status of 162 priests with 103 missions covering territory from 
Boston, Mass., to San Antonio, Tex. In the fifty years they 
have been laboring on the Negro Missions they have made 
32,703 converts. One cannot help speculating on the probable 
number of Negroes who would have embraced the Catholic 
Faith, had not a society been organized for the special work of the 
Colored Missions. 

To-day the task of converting our 13,000,000 colored brethren 
to the Church of Christ is beset with problems that did not 
confront the Josephites in the early days of their work, though 
their problems at that time were many and grievous. But 
to-day the question of inter-racial relations is one that presents 
many embarrassing ramifications. For example, the bid that 
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Communistic propaganda is now making for Negro support 
and allegiance is an evil not to be lightly estimated. In the 
social injustice and race prejudice suffered by the American 
Negro, the agents of Communism see a fertile field for their 
anti-American and anti-Christian endeavors. Their sincerity 
in agitating for the interests of the Negro can well be questioned. 
An instance of how Communism holds an attraction for an_in- 
fluential group of Negroes is seen in the proceedings of the 
Eastern Seaboard Conference of the National Negro Congress 
held for two days recently in New York City, when one of the 
speakers declared that “humanity has been saved thus far by 
the heroic exploits of the Red Army.” Because the greater 
number of Negroes in this country are non-Catholic and ignorant 
of the Church’s teaching on social and economic problems, 
it is difficult to see how the majority are to be kept immune from 
the Red menace, unless their struggle for justice be given con- 
tinuous sympathy, understanding, and support by Catholics 
everywhere. 

The Negro has achieved some hard-won gains in the field of 
labor, but it is possible that his enemies may yet succeed in taking 
them from him again. This fear was expressed at the Negro con- 
ference mentioned above. There is a grave possibility that the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practices, which has 
already resulted in definite gains towards overcoming race dis- 
crimination in industry, ‘“‘would be buried eventually by a 
revolutionary coalition of poll-tax Democrats, Northern Repub- 
licans, and Wall Street Industrialists.”’ 

In an atmosphere charged with such a vital and highly ex- 
plosive problem as that of race relations, it is encouraging to 
know that the Church in this country has already expressed 
itself plainly on this topic. At the last annual meeting of the 
Catholic Hierarchy at Washington, D. C., the following pro- 
nouncement was made on the “Rights of Minorities’’: 


“The war has brought to the fore conditions that have long been 
with us. The full benefits of our free institutions and the rights 
of our minorities must be openly acknowledged and honestly re- 
spected. We ask this acknowledgment and respect particularly 
for our colored fellow-citizens. They should enjoy the full measure 
of economic opportunities and advantages which will enable them to 
realize their hope and ambition to join with us in preserving and 
expanding in changed and changing social conditions our national 
heritage. We fully appreciate their many native gifts and apti- 
tudes which, ennobled and enriched by a true Christian life, will 
make them a powerful influence in the establishment of a Christian 
social order.”’ 
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This is a summons to all Catholics, clergy and laity alike, 
to pledge themselves anew to the eternal principles of Christian 
charity and understanding towards all those members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body who have suffered injustice and opprobrium 
because of race and color. 

In this year of its Golden Jubilee, the Society of St. Joseph 
asks but one favor from heaven. As God has given us the 
strength in the past fifty years to do His work in the Negro 
Mission field, may He bless our future efforts with the grace of 
even greater devotion to our sacred task! For we are ever 
mindful of and inspired by these words of our Divine Lord: 
“Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these My 
least brethren, you did it unto Me.” 

















The New Dispensation 
By KILian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VIII. The Glorification of Christ 


Some mysteries of Christ of great importance in the life of the 
Mystical Body and its individual members cannot be passed over 
in silence, but at present we must confine ourselves with merely 
indicating truths that are of special significance for the spirituali- 
zation of Christians. Writing on this subject, Abbot Marmion 
states and demonstrates that Christ’s mysteries are also our very 
own, and that each mystery celebrated in the Liturgy bestows its 
peculiar grace upon those who contemplate and live it.' 


The Ascension 


The Ascension of Christ, concluding His earthly career and 
beginning His glorious life as God-Man, was certainly a most im- 
portant event as far as His sacred humanity was concerned. It 
was the bestowal of the eternal reward for His obedience to the 
will of His Father unto death. In Rome, the ancient feast was 
formerly celebrated with great splendor. The ceremonies in- 
cluded a solemn procession held at noon and proceeding from Saint 
Peter’s where the Mass had been offered. It symbolized the going 
forth of Christ and His Apostles to Mount Olivet, His last “‘sta- 
tion” on earth. 

Both the Office and the Mass are one continued jubilation over 
the triumph of Christ and a rejoicing with the Saviour in the 
glorious finale of His work and care for all mankind. We cer- 
tainly have reasons to rejoice in the Ascension, because, as the 
Preface points out: ‘‘Christ . . . was taken up to heaven that He 
might bestow on us fellowship in His Godhead.’’ Can any mortal 
fully realize what this means? Such a realization is impossible, 
but we can definitely conclude that He went to heaven for our 
glorification as well as His own. Hence, it is the duty of the 
Mystical Body and every one of its members to be ready when He 
calls: ‘‘He shall come as you have seen Him going up into heaven” 
(Introit). We must never forget the things that are eternal 
(Collect). The Apostles returned with joy to Jerusalem after the 
Ascension, and remained there to prepare themselves for the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. Thereafter they were to preach and to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of God “to the uttermost parts of the earth” 


? “Christ and His Mysteries,” pp. 393 sqq. 
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(Epistle). The reason for their joy is expressed in the Verse: 
“God is ascended with jubilee.... He hath led captivity cap- 
tive.” 

In the Gospel Jesus promises the Holy Ghost and the gift of 
miracles to His disciples. The Secret and Postcommunion ask 
that we may obtain invisible graces by celebrating the visible 
Ascension: “‘Now this is eternal life, that they may know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,”’ 
and who has returned to Thee (Gospel of Vigil). 

During the following days the disciples remained in prayer 
awaiting the “Gift from above,” and the Church imitates them 
by commemorating every ferial of the novena: ‘Grant us... 
ever to continue in thanksgiving .. .”’ (Sunday within Octave). 


The Coming of the Holy Ghost 


Since the time of Tertullian, the Vigils of Easter and Pentecost 
have been set aside for the solemn administration of Baptism. 
Both mysteries were most intimately connected with the new life 
and sanctification produced by Baptism. The rites of both Vigils 
are similar, although the rite for blessing baptismal water on the 
Vigil of Pentecost has been shortened by eliminating four of the 
prophecies with the prayers following them. The remaining 
prayers refer to Baptism and are very beautiful. The Liturgy 
was celebrated in the Church of the Lateran, the Cathedral of 
Rome. The Mass refers to the Holy Ghost, who confirms our 
Baptism, although Baptism and Confirmation are two distinct 
Sacraments. Holy Orders are conferred during the Octave, 
the three Sacraments complementing one another for definite 
purposes. As the Vigil of Easter has already been commented on, 
and the commentary applies mutatis mutandis to this Vigil, we 
pass over to the Feast of Pentecost as it is celebrated among us 
to-day. 

Pentecost commemorates for seven days the infusion of the di- 
vine life-giving Spirit, who consecrated the Church founded by 
Christ as a living body. This Church, the new Mystical Body of 
Christ, was to extend over all the earth and was to embrace all 
mankind. The Descent of the Holy Ghost was the consecration 
of this Church built mystically upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and completed by all Christians as stones cemented 
together by a common faith and common love. Christ preached 
the faith, and the Holy Ghost poured out the love. This is beauti- 
fully described in the Liturgy for the ‘Dedication of Churches,”’ 
especially in the hymns and antiphons. Pentecost celebrates, 
therefore, the baptism to a new mystical life and its confirmation 
in charity. Moreover, the Coming of the Holy Ghost is the final 
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confirmation before the Last Judgment of all that Christ taught 
and did, including His ascension into heaven. Henceforth, Christ 
sits at the right hand of the Father, and the Holy Ghost operates 
and sanctifies the Church. Hence His importance for us. 

The Office of Pentecost has but three Lessons. They were read 
by a Canon, a Cardinal, and the Pope, who also intoned the Te 
Deum. The Mass (celebrated after Tierce, in which the usual 
hymn is exchanged for the Veni Creator) begins with the words: 
“The Spirit of the Lord has filled the whole earth” (Introit). 
All the Orations ask for faith, love, and their fruits as the result 
of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, through Christ, ‘“‘who 
poured out this day the promised Holy Spirit upon the children 
of adoption” (Preface). The Epistle describes the coming of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles, their first preaching and its 
wonderful effects. Even the Jews shared indirectly in the graces 
from above through the gift of tongues enabling themto understand 
the good tidings. The Verse and Secret ask that the faith of 
Christ may fill the world, and that the fruits of the redemption 
imparted by the Holy Ghost may change the face of the earth. 
The Sequence invokes and praises the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit that are infused into our soul through Baptism, Confirma- 
tion and the other Sacraments, and are intended to accompany 
man’s life from the cradle to the grave and bring forth the most 
precious fruits. Every one of its verses may be used as the basis 
for a solid instruction. It is the Holy Ghost who now sancti- 
fies the Mystical Body, and it would be highly salutary if its 
members knew a little more about Him than the mere historical 
facts. 

The Gospel relates the words in which Jesus promised the 
sending of the Paraclete from the Father and the Son as one source. 
It was a great consolation for the Apostles, and would remain 
such for the present and future generations if the faithful would 
but know what He is and what He does for them. Very useful 
in this connection and at the same time clear and practical is the 
book entitled ‘“‘“God the Holy Ghost,’ by James E. Carroll, 
C.S.Sp. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons). 

The ancient Octave of Pentecost ends with the Mass of the 
following Saturday. The theme of the Mass on Monday is Bap- 
tism by water and the Holy Ghost. On Tuesday the Sacrament of 
Confirmation is commemorated. The Epistle gives the reason 
why the bishops are the ordinary ministers of this Sacrament, 
and the Secret distinguishes the Holy Eucharist as sacrifice and as 
food for the soul. 

Ember Wednesday fittingly recalls that in the Church there are 
many races and tongues, and that all must be influenced by the 
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Holy Ghost. To achieve this, an interior deepening of the faith 
and an exterior extension of the Church must be brought about. 
The fast seems to be out of place within the Octave of this high 
feast, but the fasts were already observed before Pentecost was 
extended from three to seven days. For a short time, the Ember 
Days were transferred to the following week, but they finally 
were put back to their original place, where as a preparation for 
ordinations they serve very well. The Mass on Thursday is the 
same as on the feast, with the exception of the Epistle and the 
Gospel. These refer to the miracles and progress accompanying 
the preaching of the Gospel. The Mass on Friday proclaims the 
Holy Ghost as Comforter, and illustrates the powers given to the 
Apostles to drive out devils and to cure diseases as related in the 
Gospel of the previous day. Both Gospels point to the adminis- 
tration of Penance and Extreme Unction. 

On Ember Saturday, the ordinations took place at the tomb of 
St. Peter. Hence, the five Lessons referring to the Holy Ghost, 
after which the Holy Orders were administered gradatim. The 
Orations are of a general nature, because the specific rite of 
conferring Holy Orders is taken from the Roman Pontifical. 
This rite is very beautiful, and supplies an abundance of thoughts 
which are not only useful for instructions on the priesthood, but 
also for sermons during the first Masses celebrated on the follow- 
ing Sunday. The Epistle of the Mass is a beautiful epitome of 
Christian life built upon faith, hope and charity, and the feast 
concludes with the Postcommunion: ‘‘May Thy holy mysteries 
(celebrated on Pentecost), O Lord, with godly fervor quicken us, 
and make us to delight both in them and in their blessed fruit.”’ 


The Most Holy Trinity 


The cycle of Christological mysteries culminates in the mys- 
tery of the Blessed Trinity, the source and the end of all that 
exists outside of the Godhead. It is the greatest and deepest 
mystery, not because we do not know much about it, but rather 
because we know so much about it (perhaps more than about any 
other mystery) and still cannot reach the end nor fully understand 
(much less comprehend) it, since this is the essence and life of 
Divinity itself. This, however, does not mean that what can be 
known and is known about the Blessed Trinity is not of interest 
and supreme importance to the faithful in general. After all, the 
Trinity is the cause and the end of the redemption. Unfortu- 
nately, this mystery is not only the deepest but also the darkest 
for the largest number of people. This is not always their fault. 
Many were never told much about it, beyond what is contained 
in our traditional dogmatic formulas expressing our belief in the 
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Blessed Trinity. This might suffice for salvation, but not for deep 
spiritualization nor for resisting the onslaughts made by so many 
unbelievers and modern scientists. True philosophy teaches and 
lets us conclude that there must be one God with intelligence and 
will power, both simple and absolute, constituting the Word and 
the Holy Ghost, the substantial Love between the Father and the 
Son. After the mystery has been revealed to us, reason tells us 
that it is necessary that there are three divine Persons, and that 
more or less are simply impossible. This immediately brands as 
wrong the belief of Unitarians and idolaters, and also those who 
deny the divinity of the Son or the Holy Ghost. The latter con- 
stitute by far the majority of the American people. Still, ‘‘this 
is everlasting life, that they may know Thee the only true God, 
and Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ” (John, xvii. 3). 
From this it is at once evident that the current and frequently 
heard statements such as “We all believe in God,” ‘“‘The Father- 
hood of God,” ‘““The brotherhood of man,’’ are all nonsense un- 
less they are founded on the true belief in the Most Holy Trinity. 
May these few practical thoughts suffice! Preachers may find 
abundant, practical and interesting material in ‘““The Doctrine 
of the Trinity,”’ by the Abbé Felix Klein (P. J. Kenedy and Sons). 

The Liturgy of the Feast of the Most Holy Trinity contains sev- 
eral authentic formulas and dogmatic texts expressing our cor- 
rect belief in the Blessed Trinity. In the Office we find Scriptural 
passages, doxologies, and the so-called Athanasian Creed. The 
Mass has some fine antiphonal passages, the Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
the Nicean Creed, and the Gospel explaining and praising the 
Trinity. The main thought running through the Mass and the 
Office is praise to the Blessed Trinity and undivided Unity, be- 
cause He has shown mercy to us. This is indeed the objective of 
all our worship. The whole New Dispensation is the creation of 
the one True God: “For of Him, and by Him, and in Him are all 
things’ (Epistle). In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, salvation is to be preached and brought to 
all men until the consummation of the world (Gospel). 

It so happens that the Mass of the First Sunday after Pente- 
cost is supplanted by the feast, but its Gospel read at the end 
of the festal Mass, explains beautifully the charity and mercy of 
God that man should imitate. This should be the fruit of the 
mysteries of the New Dispensation of love. The Postcommunion 
is a fit conclusion of the feast as well as of the Sunday Mass: 
“May .. . the confession of the holy and eternal Trinity, and its 
undivided Unity, profit us unto salvation of body and soul, and 
... grant that we who have been sated with such great mysteries 
may receive Thy saving gifts and never cease from Thy praise.”’ 
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With this consideration of the Blessed Trinity we might con- 
clude our exposition of the Liturgy of the Church as an outstand- 
ing means for spiritualizing individual souls. The whole work of 
redemption, the founding of the Church and her means of grace 
to sanctify man have passed in review. However, there are some 
outstanding liturgical celebrations that could not receive ade- 
quate attention in the chronological order in which they were 
commemorated, and, being supplementary, could not well be 
passed over in silence. 


Corpus Christi 


The first Thursday following the Octave of Pentecost is dedi- 
cated to the glorification of the Holy Eucharist by the Solemnity 
of Corpus Christi. The institution of the Blessed Sacrament was 
commemorated on Maundy Thursday, but under the prevailing 
circumstances it was not timely to render outstanding honor 
to this exalted mystery. Hence, a celebration takes place on the 
first free Thursday after the chronological date. A new viewpoint 
is added—the Real Presence as a mystery of faith. The feast 
dates from the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, who composed this 
liturgy, one of the most beautiful in the Roman Rite. 

The Holy Eucharist in all its aspects is truly a mystery of 
faith to be believed and appreciated. Hence, the Liturgy is in- 
tended to be a confession of our faith, an expression of praise of its 
greatness, and a solemn act of thanksgiving for the love that Christ 
showed us by instituting it. These sentiments run through the 
Office as well as through the Mass. The Holy Eucharist can only 
be accepted by faith. Science can establish its reasonableness but 
nothing else. It presents absolutely nothing to the senses. The 
three Divine Persons in God were manifested at the Baptism of 
Jesus by the voice of the Father, the appearance of the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove, and Jesus was proclaimed as the be- 
loved Son. The Incarnation was manifested by the birth and 
life of Jesus and by the works He performed, which required a 
divine power. The redemption was visibly indicated by the 
voluntary and bloody sacrifice on Mount Calvary, where He was 
physically present. The humanity of Christ was present when He 
taught the people and worked miracles of grace, and all this 
gave to our belief in Him a tangible foundation. With the Holy 
Eucharist all is purely a matter of faith. It is true that Christ 
multiplied loaves of bread and foretold the transubstantiation, 
but this did not satisfy the mind of His hearers and only Peter 
accepted it by faith. 

Not without reason and perfect justification were the words, 
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mysterium fidei, inserted in the form of consecration. Not only 
the transubstantiation, but also the real presence and its multi- 
plication, its effects as an unbloody sacrifice differing only in the 
manner of offering from the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross, the 
identity between the Priest and Victim, and all else that constitutes 
the Holy Eucharist, are objects of faith. Philosophy can only 
confirm as true and reasonable what has already been accepted on 
the authority of Christ and His Church. 

This wonderful memorial of the Passion which Christ be- 
queathed to us at the Last Supper is clearly portrayed in all its 
aspects in the Liturgy of the Feast of Corpus Christi. The lessons, 
antiphons and hymns of the Office are full of sublime thoughts dog- 
matically and concisely expressed. Confining ourselves to the 
Proper of the Mass, we find that the Introit refers to the time of 
the institution of the Blessed Sacrament: “‘He would have fed 
them with the finest of the wheat: and with honey out of the 
rock would He have satisfied them.”” Truly a Panis dulcedinis, 
but at the same time it is a memorial of Christ’s bitter passion 
(Collect). 

In the Epistle St. Paul describes what took place ‘‘the same night 
in which He was betrayed.”’ Jesus answered the perfidy of the 
Jews by giving to mankind the greatest sign of His love: ‘“Take 
ye and eat; this is My body.... This do for a commemoration 
of Me.” After the first Pentecost, the Church began to comply 
with this command of her Divine Founder. Throughout the 
Christian centuries, “‘the eyes of all wait upon Thee, Lord, and 
Thou givest them their meat in due season.”” To this Christ 
responds: ‘‘My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink in- 
deed; he that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth 
in Me, and I in him’”’ (Gradual). 

Then follows the most beautiful dogmatic Sequence found in 
the Missal. It recounts the mysteries connected with the Holy 
Eucharist. To explain it fully would require a good-sized book, 
but for our purpose a few indications of its contents will suffice, 
leaving the rest to private or group study. The Sequence is an 
exhortation directed to Sion (the Church and her members) to 
praise the Redeemer unceasingly. Then follow the reasons, taken 
from the mystery of the Holy Eucharist, why our praise and grati- 
tude should never end. Among these reasons are: Christ the 
Good Shepherd gave Himself as living and life-giving bread to 
nourish the spiritual life of His sheep. He did so in the midst 
of His Apostles, when He substituted for the old paschal rite 
(which was but a shadow of things to come) Himself as a real 
sacrifice by consecrating bread and wine into His own flesh and 
blood. About this consecration the Church maintains that the 
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bread was changed into the substance of flesh, and the wine into 
the substance of blood, although the accidents appear to remain 
the same. This is beyond our comprehension and exceeds the ex- 
perience of our senses, but faith, not bound by the material, 
“leaps to things not understood.’”’ Some of the mysteries that 
require our faith are the invisible facts that Christ is but one and 
indivisible, all communicants receive Him entire, whether one or 
thousands participate in the divine banquet. Another mystery 
is that the same food may have a contrary effect in the receivers. 
It gives more life to the just, but is poison to the sinner. Further- 
more, Christ is not only living and entire in every Host, but also 
in every least part of it. It is the mysterious multiplication of the 
Real Presence that startles us. Finally, we have on our altars in 
an invisible manner the Manna that mysteriously descended from 
heaven, and also the Sacrificial Lamb that, having died for us on 
the cross, ascended living into heaven, substituting an eternal 
and universal unbloody Sacrifice for the temporal, local, and 
bloody sacrifices of the Old Dispensation. The conclusion is a 
beautiful prayer that this gift of love may not have been given to 
us in vain, and that Christ as Viaticum may accompany us on our 
way to life everlasting. No wonder that we sing after the solemn 
procession and at every Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament: 
“Tantum ergo Sacramentum veneremur cernui.”’ 

The Gospel of the Mass recalls the occasion on which Christ 
promised the institution of the Holy Eucharist, and ends with the 
words: ‘He that eateth this bread shall live forever.” The 
Offertory introduces the Eucharist as a Sacrifice by referring to 
the sacrifices in the Temple: ‘“The priests (and the people) offer 
incense and loaves to God, and therefore they shall be holy to 
their God, and shall not defile His name.” If this was required 
from the Jews, how much more may this be expected from Chris- 
tians who offer together with the priest, not mere material gifts, 
but the Most High Son of God Himself! The Secret asks for 
unity and peace in the Church, “mystically figured under the 
offerings we make.’”’ For to the making of bread and wine many 
kernels of wheat and many grapes contribute. 

The Communion points out that the Holy Eucharist must be 
received in the state of grace; otherwise, ‘‘you shall be guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord.”” Having this in mind, the Post- 
communion prays: “Grant us, . . . O Lord, to be filled with the 
everlasting fruition of Thy divinity, which is prefigured by our 
reception here of Thy precious body and blood.”’ “‘He who eats 
Me, he also shall live by Me” (John, vi. 58). 

The theophorical procession that forms a part of the Solemnity 
of Corpus Christi, should remind us of Christ’s walking among 
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His people on earth, doing good and receiving from them homage, 
love and adoration. 

Owing to the sublimity of this Mystery, it sometimes happens 
that intelligent adults preparing for unconditional Baptism experi- 
ence difficulties with regard to the Holy Eucharist. They are not 
unwilling to accept it, but somehow consider it either too good to 
be true or seemingly impossible. In such cases, the writer has 
found that more explanations only increased the difficulties, but 
as soon as they were baptized and had received the supernatural 
virtue of Faith, all former apprehensions disappeared and these 
persons became outstanding in their devotion to the Real Pres- 
ence and zealous in the reception of Holy Communion. 


The Feast of the Sacred Heart 


As the commemoration of the death of Christ follows the in- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist on Maundy Thursday, the glori- 
fication of the love of Christ, shown by His death on the Cross, 
follows on the Friday after the Solemnity of Corpus Christi. 
It is the resumption of the celebration of Good Friday from a 
different viewpoint. The feast considers, not so much what man 
inflicted upon the God-Man, but what Jesus bestowed upon man. 
He loved man to the end of His life and unto the end of His in- 
finite love and mercy, as far as man is capable of receiving them. 

Although this feast had been celebrated for centuries in Religi- 
ous Orders and some dioceses, its extension to the universal 
Latin Church and its high liturgical rank with a privileged octave 
is quite recent. But the mystery it extols was unfolded by Christ 
Himself. 

In some ways, the feast supplements the Solemnity of Corpus 
Christi as a memorial of the Passion. It is the new testamental 
version of Good Friday as seen through the eyes of faith. This 
concept was stimulated by the writings of Sts. Bonaventure and 
Bernard, and received a new impetus from the private revelations 
made by Christ to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. The adoration 
of the Sacred Heart has a solid dogmatic foundation, notwith- 
standing the emotional aspects prevailing in some books. The 
Sacred Heart of the Crucified draws all unto Himself (John, xiii. 
12), until all things have been subjected to Him (I Cor., xv. 28). 

The Matins of the feast begin with the Invitation: ‘“The Heart 
of Jesus wounded for love of us, come let us adore.’ This love 
urged Him to assume a mortal body in order that the new Adam 
might restore what the old Adam had lost. He, the Son of God, 
came to reconcile us to the Father and to assume our guilt of sin 
and to atone for it. Having completed this work, His Heart 
was opened to pour abundant grace upon us all (Hymn). The 
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Lessons of the Second Nocturn are taken from the Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII, which describes the origin, spread and meaning 
of the devotion and ends with the Consecration to the Sacred 
Heart. The Homily on the feast is by St. Bonaventure, who 
points out that the blood and water flowing from the Sacred 
Heart signify the sacramental graces originating in the fountain 
of the Saviour, and that the Heart was opened to be a refuge of 
peace for men. The Lessons of the Second Nocturn within the 
Octave are taken from the Encyclical Miserentissimus Redemp- 
tor by Pope Pius XI, who raised the feast to its present high rank 
and also amended the Act of Consecration annually to be recited 
on the feast day. Many beautiful thoughts are found in these 
documents, outlining the objectives of the cult. One of these 
objectives is that we should make atonement to Christ for those 
who do not respond to His love, who reject or do not know Him. 
The cult of the Sacred Heart is directed to the physical Heart of 
Jesus inseparately united with the Divinity, and as such is, 
humanly speaking, the symbol of human as well as of divine love. 
They cannot be separated in practice. 

The Introit, Gospel and Preface of the Mass give us a picture 
of the content and significance of the Liturgy. ‘The thoughts of 
His Heart extend to all generations, to deliver their souls from 
death, and feed them in famine’’ (Introit). Here the Heart 
stands for the Saviour, who wills the salvation of all men and gave 
Himself to man, dying on the cross and living in the tabernacle. 

The atonement we offer for unrequited love is expressed in the 
Collect: ‘‘O God, who hast given to us the Sacred Heart of Thy 
Son, wounded by our sins, as an infinite treasure of love and 
mercy, mercifully grant that this expression of our devotion may 
also constitute an act of satisfaction. ...’”’ We ask God Himself 
to accomplish in the Sacrifice of the Mass what we cannot do 
sufficiently ourselves. How appropriate such a satisfaction is, 
St. Paul tells us in the Epistle: ““To me was given the grace to 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’’ 
And after we have been enlightened about the extent of His love 
for us, Christ Himself adds: ‘‘Learn of Me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart; and you shall find rest to your souls’ 
(Gradual). This rest is the prize for a victorious active love, 
which is utterly different from sentimentalism and pious quiet- 
ism. 

The Gospel relates how the Heart of Jesus was opened by the 
soldier’s lance, and ‘immediately there came out blood and 
water.” It closes with the words addressed to the enemies of 
Christ: ‘“They shall look upon Him whom they have pierced.” 
In the Offertory Christ speaks through the mouth of the prophet: 
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“My Heart has expected reproach and misery, and I looked for 
one that would grieve together with Me, but there was none.” 
This deplorable defection is to be remedied by the Mass now be- 
ing offered that “it may be an expiation for our delinquencies” 
(Secret). 

The special Preface implores that the Sacred Heart pierced by a 
lance may be for us a treasury of divine bounty, and that from it 
may flow torrents of mercy and grace; that our love may never 
grow cold; that the pious may find rest therein, and penitents a 
refuge. 

The Communion repeats a sentence from the Gospel, and then 
the Postcommunion asks ‘‘that having tasted the sweetness of 
Thy most Sacred Heart, we may despise earthly things and love 
those that are eternal.’’ May this petition become a reality! 


Conclusion 


An additional abundance of dogmatic thoughts on the feasts 
of Corpus Christi and the Sacred Heart are found in the liturgical 
Litanies of the Holy Name and the Sacred Heart, since both re- 
fer to the God-Man. Truly inspirational and practical matter is 
found in ‘‘Christ in His Mysteries’ and ‘‘Werde Licht” (Vol. IIT).* 
Such reliable sources are undoubtedly the best, and protect us 
from trivialities and errors. 


3 Both published by B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








Morning Services in Lent 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“In other churches by the parish priests, or, if they are lawfully 
hindered, by others to be appointed by the bishop in the city or in 
any part of the diocese as he shall judge it expedient, at the ex- 
pense of those who are bound or accustomed to defray it, and this 
they do at least on all Sundays and solemn festival days, but during 
the seasons of fast, of Lent and of the Advent of the Lord, daily, or 
at least three days of the week if they deem it necessary; otherwise 
as often as they shall judge that it can be done conveniently.” 


These words, taken from the Council of Trent in reference to the 
obligation of preaching incumbent upon all pastors of souls 
(Session XXIV, Chapter IV, Schroeder’s translation, p. 195), 
are somewhat surprising in two particulars. Those particulars are: 
in the seasons of Lent and Advent the Church desires daily preach- 
ments if these be feasible. And experience on the part of a few 
pastors in widely scattered cities is beginning to show that these 
holy seasons could well be used for daily rations of the Word of 
God. But before considering these intimations of a new era in 
the preaching life of the Church, we might well devote a little 
time to seeing how relatively recent is the prescription to give 
instructions at the Sunday Low Masses. 


The Third Council of Baltimore Pioneers 


We are a little amazed at first on learning that the Decrees of 
the Second Council of Baltimore, so aptly characterized in the last 
issue of the Review by Doctor Hannan as ‘‘America’s Code of 
Canon Law,” make no mention of priests not preaching at Low 
Masses on Sundays. From this silence are we to infer that the 
practice had not yet begun, or that the Conciliar Fathers were 
not aware of any noticeable omissions in this regard? Fewer 
than twenty years elapsed between the two Councils, and the 
practice could have hardly become so widespread in such a short 
interval as the very condemnatory words of the Third Council 
plainly indicate this very obvious application of the general 
principle of preaching had become in 1884. For this Council 
complains that the report is that (p. 117, § 3) in not a few places 
many of the faithful seldom or never hear the Word of God because 
out of necessity or by choice they go to Private Masses on Sunday 
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all year long, and at these Masses (Low Masses) not even once a 
year do these people hear the words of salvation. 

Then, to meet the situation which at least in some sense appears 
to be new, the Council orders that on Sundays and solemn feasts, 
even in summer time, at every Mass at which the faithful assist, 
whether that Mass be sung or private or celebrated in the early 
morning, the Gospel is to be read in the vernacular, and if time 
permits the people are to be taught the law of the Lord during the 
space of five minutes, all customs and pretexts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The Council goes on to urge that in order to 
make those sermonettes more useful their subject matter be 
taken from Christian doctrine (especially as set forth in the 
Catechism of Trent or in diocesan catechisms), as well as from the 
occurring lessons of the Gospel. 

Truly did the Council accomplish more than it strictly pre- 
scribed, because before twenty years had passed preaching be- 
came an integral part of every Sunday Mass. Growing present- 
day abuses only emphasize the universality of that accomplish- 
ment. Quite a few dioceses have carried out to the utmost the 
desire of the Council to have the sermons in greater or lesser 
cycles cover the whole domain of faith and morals; for these 
programs of instructions outline matter for every Sunday over a 
period of two years, and some of them over three years. Then the 
cycle begins anew. An improvement might be an optional pro- 
gram of subjects for a year or two years before beginning the 
cycle over again. But by all means an excess rather than a de- 
ficiency in needed subjects should be the aim. Those pastors 
who before the Third Council of Baltimore did not think them- 
selves excused from preaching because the letter of the law seemed 
to make mandatory sermons only at the Parish Mass proper, 
brought about a new canonical application of that divine precept 
to feed the flock of Christ in season and out of season. The 
present-day successors of those progressive priests of two genera- 
tions ago are pointing a way of doing more than the Fathers of 
Trent actually visualized. 


Weekday Mass in Lent with Short Sermon 


Those Fathers of that historic Council did think that by appro- 
priate effort those who went to Mass on Sundays and holydays 
could be fed doctrinally at each Mass heard; and that those who 
went to occasional sermons might be induced to attend set dis- 
courses on weekdays in Advent and Lent—if not every day, at 
least three days a week, and this supposing the latter were deemed 
necessary. But the Tridentine Fathers hardly thought that big 
numbers, even half the parish or more, could be induced to go to 
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daily Mass and Communion. Yet, this is precisely what we are 
witnessing to-day in a number of American parishes where con- 
sistent and persistent effort has been made over a few years. 
This outpouring of high devotion suggests the question: has not 
the time come to act upon the advice of Trent and inaugurate, 
to begin with, daily sermons in Lent at the morning Masses— 
and when this is well under way as a permanent part of Catholic 
life, why not do the same in Advent? 


The Time Is Here 


The foregoing question has already been answered by those 
spiritually shrewd pastors referred to above. These successful 
pastors have not all used the same methods. Some have read a 
meditation at the early weekday Masses; and at the nine o’clock 
Mass for the mothers of the parish preached a sermon. Others 
have given a short sermon at each Mass on either the Epistle or 
the Gospel of the Lenten day. Whether or not any read these 
Epistles and Gospels, I am not informed. But if they do, the 
practice might defeat anything like a daily sermon because of 
lack of time. Besides, with the ever-increasing use of the Missal, 
these readings are going to strike its users as wasteful repetition. 


Would Evening Sermons Disappear? 


Some would answer that evening sermons are already on their 
way out. I heard a pastor say that he had many more persons 
at his three weekday Masses on any one day than he had at his 
best evening sermon—and one of these evening sermons was 
given weekly by a popular preacher. The same pastor regretted 
that the traditional Stations of the Cross devotion on Friday 
nights was falling off. But apart altogether from the question 
whether evening devotions can be improved upon or not, it does 
seem that pastoral wisdom dictates that the present Pope’s wish 
of daily Mass and Communion be combined at the outset with the 
Church’s desire of daily sermons in Lent. True, there are diffi- 
culties to be met almost everywhere. But by slight adjustments 
these difficulties can be overcome. The time of Mass, for in- 
stance, might be advanced each day that has a long Epistle or 
Gospel or both, so that the Mass will end at the same time every 
day. This would make it possible for the people to leave the 
church each day at the time counted on. It would also enable the 
priest to give his sermon after the Gospel, to distribute Com- 
munion during the Mass, and have most of the congregation 
stay at least to the end of Mass for thanksgiving. 
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The Outside Preacher for the Lenten Sunday Masses 


Would it not be well to bring in an outside preacher for a ten 
to twelve minute sermon at each of the largely attended Sunday 
Masses? This would give most of the people of the parish a 
freshness of view even where the preaching ability was the same. 
Nor would this preclude, where there was a demand, the best 
preaching ability relatively obtainable for Sunday nights. Nor 
would it interfere with some pastors holding their Holy Hour on 
Sunday afternoon. In this latter event an effective preacher 
could be procured for the Wednesday night Lenten sermons. 
And the likelihood is that he would have a larger crowd by reason 
of the fact of daily morning instructions and of an outside 
speaker for the bigger Sunday masses. And by no means should 
the Stations of the Cross devotions be allowed to decline, much 
less disappear. 


One Pastor with Noon-Day Mass and Sermon in Lent 


During the Lent just closed the pastor of a down-town city 
parish in St. Louis proved that forty days of preaching can suc- 
ceed, if it be facilis et brevis in the words of Trent. This pastor 
had been having noon-day Masses in Lent. This year he started, 
I believe, a Mass Holy Hour instead of an Exposition and Bene- 
diction Holy Hour. He retained a missionary known for his 
power to present and bring home to believing hearts the truths of 
religion. The crowds grew larger as the weeks went on. One 
reason was that the preacher had something to say, said it with 
dispatch (in 10 to 12 minutes), and then left the pulpit. Let the 
ordinary pastor plan equally well and he can draw crowds to the 
daily Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ and the double 
breaking—of the Bread of Life and of the Word of God. 








On Living with Saints 
By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


The title of this paper is ‘‘On Living with Saints.”” There is an 
old saying which runs to the effect that it is hard to get along 
with them. Hence, it seems to have affinity with another which 
asserts that it is good to have a “‘crank” in the community. Al- 
though such intimate association appears incongruous, neverthe- 
less there are those who link saints with “‘cranks’’ and blame the 
former for keeping bad company. A very knightly task is, 
therefore, here proposed, namely, to clear the reputation of saints 
from the charge that they, together with the odd and irritable, 
represent the disagreeable people who are always conspiring 
against the happiness of the rest of us. Saints, quite naturally, 
would never try to clear themselves because of the principle: 
‘““Blessed are ye when they shall speak all that is evil against you, 
untruly for My sake.”' Thus, an outsider must come to their 
defense, even at the risk of incurring their displeasure, for they 
prefer not to be deprived of the opportunity to practise acts of 
heroic meekness. 

Before beginning their defense, however, I must make one 
point clear. The analysis of saintly conduct to be given is not the 
result of observations made upon laboratory subjects. The rea- 
son for this is obvious. To study saintly reactions experimen- 
tally would suppose a previous identification of subjects; but to 
identify a person as a saint is more of a task than to determine the 
exact species of certain complex biological specimens. 

Fortunately, at the very beginning, I remembered hearing 
about a long and acrimonious dispute which occurred at a bio- 
logical research station over an identification. One set of con- 
tenders held that a given specimen should be assigned to a species 
bearing a technical name derived from one half of the Greek 
language, whereas the other side stood fast in maintaining that 
the name to be assigned was derived from the other half of the 
language. I knew that a similar difficulty might arise in spiritual 
affairs. For, although I was aware that the nomenclature of the 
spiritual life is divided between saint and sinner, I realized how 
difficult it would be from observed characteristics to assign a 
given individual simply to one or other category, because of the 
intricate divergencies in details. Moreover, I felt that the per- 


1 Matt., v. 11. 
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sonal risks to friendship would be tremendous. Just as soon as 
my friends knew that I had turned Diogenes, they would remove 
themselves so far from my lamp of learning that the distance would 
prove too remote for conducting reliable observations. I also 
surmised that if any of them were unwittingly trapped and asked 
the determinative question, ‘‘Is this a saint?’’ they would decline 
the honor of affirmative response either through genuine humility 
or through fear of being set upon a pedestal for the rest of their 
mortal days. Prudently, therefore, I judged the risks sufficient 
to deter me from any experimental exploration. 

Consequently, all that the present paper pretends is a specula- 
tion regarding the reactions of saints to given social environment. 
Would they follow some law of adaptation, or inaugurate a 
struggle for the survival of the fittest? The question is interest- 
ing, but, of necessity, limits have been placed by restricting the 
answer to a few phases of the ordinary priestly life which prevails 
among those engaged in the active ministry. Despite the hypo- 
thetical treatment and limited scope, however, I have placed no 
prohibition against reflections of the reader respecting his own 
reactions under like circumstances. Such considerations might 
be useful in determining one’s own degree of sanctity. They 
might also save the present paper from being entirely speculative 
and impractical. 

With these things in mind, let us ask the question: ‘If we were 
living in the same rectory with a fellow-priest who was a saint, 
what would happen in the common occurrences ef daily life?” 
Well, to begin with, our saint would associate with us, not only in 
priestly labors, but also in friendly conversation. The apostolic 
character of this fraternal love would prompt him to do this. 
Feeling called to the active ministry, he would endeavor to fulfill 
the work of his vocation perfectly. Such a desire would lead him 
to include within the scope of his vocation both the welfare of the 
faithful and likewise that of his parochial associates. Knowing 
that the best way to understand the needs of his brother-priests 
and so be of assistance to them would be to mingle with them, he 
would not hesitate to establish friendly relations. He might 
even become quite intimate, being aware that persons disclose the 
real condition of their interior lives only to intimate friends. 

These friendships he would continue to cultivate by reason of 
another and more direct motive of fraternal charity. For, since 
so many of our priestly duties (such as saying Mass, hearing Con- 
fessions, attending calls) are performed by us separately and 
alone, our saint would not consider that the general round of min- 
isterial work afforded sufficient opportunity for discharging the 
fullness of fraternal love towards the priests of his own household. 
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Guided by the pure love of God which imposes proper order in 
the love of neighbor, he would deem it necessary to show consid- 
erable affection towards those so closely connected with him as 
to be his immediate colaborers. He would, therefore, generously 
associate himself with these, and perhaps nothing in his spiritual 
life would manifest to them more clearly the heroic quality of his 
sanctity than the unswerving constancy of his love for them, de- 
spite what they might be or how they might act. The reason 
why the saint can love others so constantly is because he loves 
them not for their own sake but for God’s, since he loves all 
things, including himself, only in and for God. Moreover, in 
loving his brother-priests he has, besides the common motive 
which springs from the likeness of God found in them, also those 
special motives which are based upon the fact that his associates 
are marked with the sacerdotal character and are called to the 
same holy ministry. To him they are truly ‘‘other Christs’’— 
persons anointed by God and endowed with peculiar graces. He 
is justified in so esteeming them, regardless of their imperfections, 
because no one can remain in the performance of priestly duties 
unless sustained by a certain mercy and predilection of God. 
Therefore, he is only loving them as God does. 

But beyond this, he would recognize that Divine Providence 
has placed him among his present associates; and, as a result, he 
would conclude that God expects him to get along with them and 
to be their sincere friend. He would recall how diligently Our 
Lord had trained the Apostles so that during the years of their 
ministry they would live on terms of true friendship. He would 
reflect that his own training in the seminary had been directed to 
the sameend. In those days he had been obliged at times to con- 
sult his spiritual director in order to ascertain just how he should 
adjust himself so as to maintain real friendship with his fellow- 
students without, however, impairing or impeding his own spir- 
itual progress. But those days of training being over, he must 
now live with his fellow-priests as the Apostles lived with one 
another after Pentecost. All this he would realize, and, drawing 
upon past experience, he would live in the manner expected of 


Of course, he would understand that occasionally it might be- 
come necessary to take a definite stand, when principles are in- 
volved. This, however, should happen rarely; in fact, in the 
long apostolic careers of St. Peter and St. Paul it happened only 
once that Paul resisted Peter. Taking that incident as his model, 
he would see how such resistance does not cause a breach of 
friendship, since Peter and Paul remained fast friends ever after- 
wards; indeed, the affair only cemented their friendship. 
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For the most part, though, the manner in which our saint would 
treat us, if we were living with him, would be quite different from 
what we might expect. To any saint, and so to him, could be ap- 
plied that which was said of St. Dominic; he administered correc- 
tions with such gentleness and kindness that they seemed not to 
be corrections at all. This is because a saint always has himself 
well in hand: “‘Anima mea in manibus meis semper.” Hence, 
his life can be made to operate according to the divine principle: 
“In patientia vestra possidebitis animas vestras.”’* Consequently 
not only do the shortcomings of others not disturb him, but he 
shows no exterior effect from the imperfections of others directed 
against him. He suffers intensely, since he is composed of fine 
fiber, but no one ever knows how much he is hurt, unless it be 
that he shows more affection for some one because that person 
especially injures him. 

Aside from heroic virtue, the chief reason, however, for such 
tolerance in a saint is his exceptional knowledge of human frailty 
and failure. Only he who has conquered himself knows what the 
task involves; only he has a truly sympathetic spirit. The proc- 
ess has caused him to investigate the whole complexity of weak 
and faulty action, and the correction of his own faults and weak- 
nesses has cost him excruciating pain. At times he himself has 
faltered, so intense was the suffering and so strong the courage 
required. He is then not surprised that others have not con- 
quered themselves. He is not startled by their infirmities, nor 
even by their willful sins. He is well aware that if he has com- 
mitted no grievous sin himself, nor been too willful in small mat- 
ters, this is due not to himself but to God’s infinite mercy. Within 
himself he may actually find inclinations to evil so powerful that, 
if exceptional mercy had not been accorded him, he would have 
sunk beneath the weakest of his brethren. For, it may be even 
true to say that few saints are naturally good, and that of few can 
it be said, as it was of Nathanael: ‘Ecce vere Israélita in quo 
dolus non est’’;‘ or, as it was of St. Bonaventure and later of 
Blessed John Dominic: “Vere Israélita in quo Adam non pec- 
casse videtur.”*® Yet, who was kinder or more tolerant than 
these? Thus, no superiority complex, no holier-than-thou atti- 
tude, no self-satisfaction ever characterizes the bearing of a saint 
towards his imperfect brethren. In fact, he considers himself 
less worthy than they; he has received more, but has not done 
proportionally so well. He would not dare, moreover, to judge 
himself better than others, since beneath their showy faults, he 
knows, there may be grace more precious than his own. 


2 Ps. cxviii. 109. * Luke, xxi. 19. 
* John, i. 47. * Breviary, Fifth Lesson of Feast. 
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Thus, saints, who are saints, are never harsh, but rather kind 
and considerate to all. Search their lives and see if this is not 
true. When, in some rare instances, a flare of harshness appears, 
it occurs either early in their lives, or it is regarded by them as a 
humiliation permitted by God to disclose their unworthiness. 
They never attribute it to holiness. Afterwards they do terrible 
penance, and through their prayers obtain some special favor for 
the soul against whom their passion burst forth. In this manner 
they offset their act of disedification. 

Filled with kindly and tolerant sentiments, a saint is more 
indulgent of others than we are of one another. He never nags, 
nor scowls, nor scolds. Only now and then, and never before 
others, he administers a helpful admonition, but his approach to 
the subject is so dexterous that his objective remains concealed. 
Sometime when we are conversing with him alone, he gradually 
turns the conversation to some spiritual problem, and then to some 
special phase of it. Deftly he leads us on to thoughts and to their 
relations. Deeperwe go until that level has been reached where the 
difficulty lies disclosed. He brings us to face ourselves without 
our realization of his purpose. Thoughts and criticism and judg- 
ment rise in us as if entirely springing from ourselves. We forget 
his guidance, but our ultimate impression of ourselves in the new 
light makes us appear worse than it would have done had he 
taken us directly to task. His method has not antagonized us. 
We did not repel his ideas; we absorbed them. We did not set up 
a vigorous attempt to justify ourselves, because he offered no 
occasion. As a result, we are afterwards more desirous of cor- 
recting our fault or of strengthening our weakness. 

But let us pause to reflect. After all, is not this the proper 
manner for priest to deal with priest? When we speak with our 
associates, we are conversing with those who know. They need 
not instruction, but application. They will not be induced to 
make this application by a barrage of scoldings; they will, never- 
theless, be only too happy to do so by the winning ways of divine 
love. By divine love they can be drawn into conversation, 
drawn to the realization of the fault and the desire for correction, 
and finally drawn out of the whole defect. It is the method of 
the saints; with them divine love is everything. 

O, if such technique were better known and more universally 
employed, how many souls would be drawn to God, not rebuffed 
nor abused! In truth, it was Our Lord’s own method of handling 
His friends. First He drew the Apostles to Himself; then He 
drew them out of their imperfections; finally, after strengthening 
them with the Holy Ghost, He sent them out to draw the world to 
God. ‘Come ye after Me,” He said to Peter and Andrew, “‘and 
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I will make you to be fishers of men.’*® And again, after the 
miraculous draught of fishes, he told Peter: ‘‘Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ Skilled fishermen like Peter 
knew what He meant. They were not to frighten men away, but 
to attract them by love and ensnare them by the truths of faith. 
For, did not Our Lord Himself affirm that this was to be the 
method of saving souls which His crucifixion would establish? 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself.”® Did He not teach openly that grace worked in this 
way? ‘“‘No man can come to Me, except the Father who hath 
sent Me, draw him.’”® We might not understand this, but a 
saint would. He had experienced it himself. In his conversion, 
his complete turning to God, he had looked out over the troubled 
waters and beheld Our Lord standing in the midst of the waves, 
symbolizing the fluctuations of this life, as the stable object of all 
love. He had besought Our Lord: ‘Bid me come to Thee upon 
the waters.’’’° Our Lord had beckoned and he had set out; but, 
seeing the strong wind, the trials and temptations, he had become 
afraid and begun to sink. ‘‘Lord save me!” he had called, and 
the strong arm of Christ had drawn him out of the sea and set 
him firmly upon the waves close to Himself. Then the voice of 
the Master had spoken words heard elsewhere before: ‘‘Thou 
being converted, confirm thy brethren.”'! Peter had compre- 
hended their significance. Thenceforth he was to be himself an 
attractive force to the souls of others. His strength was to be 
used in helping to draw them to God and to establish them se- 
curely at His side. To do this, not harshness, but all gentleness 
was to be employed, for he himself was now another Christ. He 
must, therefore, be like his Master. 

Yes, it is this very likeness to his Master which constitutes the 
precise and sole reason why the saint is sometimes misunderstood 
by his fellow-priests. Possessing a clearer knowledge of the 
relative importance of the factors involved in any spiritual prob- 
lem, he invariably decides upon a course of action more in con- 
formity with divine wisdom than that which some of his colleagues 
are likely to choose. These may be influenced to a greater degree 
by the dictates of human prudence. Since divine wisdom and 
human prudence are often opposed, it is not surprising that his 
confréres sometimes object to his way of doing things. The 
fault, however, is not with our saint, for his decisions rest upon 
proper spiritual principles. Hence, his colleagues should be 
cautious enough to weigh matters profoundly before opposing 

* Matt., iv. 19. 7 Luke, v. 10. § John, xii. 32. 


® John, vi. 44. ® Matt., xiv. 28. 
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him, or else they may find themselves in the same embarrassment 
as was Martha. 

Martha’s experience, in truth, gives us the best explanation of 
the point I am trying to make. When Our Lord entered her 
home, she seemed to think that the chief reason for His visit was 
to take supper with the family. But Mary, who knew Our Lord 
better, understood His real motive. Thus, Martha, following 
her misconception which was derived from human prudence, 
acted one way; whereas Mary, who judged the matter according 
to divine wisdom, acted in an opposite manner. Had Mary 
followed Martha, the real purpose of Our Lord’s visit would not 
have been perfectly accomplished. He had come there to bring 
them closer to God; He wished to reveal to their minds precious 
truths about Himself and to perfect in their hearts a purer love 
for Himself, who was their God. Martha, by occupying herself 
with many things, withdrew from the divine influence; Mary, on 
the other hand, disposed herself to receive the fullness of the prof- 
erred grace. From the human viewpoint Mary seemed imprac- 
tical; yet, in reality she was entirely correct. 

But Martha was also incautious, as human prudence generally 
is; without weighing the situation carefully, she precipitated an 
embarrassment. Instead of openly objecting, had she humbly 
come to Our Lord or even to her sister and sought the reason, 
she would have received an enlightening answer which would 
have changed her whole judgment about the matter. The answer 
may have been somewhat like that given by a little girl when asked 
to narrate the Gospel story. As she reached the point where 
Martha objects, she hesitated. So the good nun, who was her 
teacher, asked: ‘‘And then, what did Our Lord say?” ‘‘Oh,”’ 
continued the child, ‘‘He said, ‘Martha, Martha, you don’t need 
to bother about the meal. Any simple thing will do for My 
supper.’’’ In a similar situation, if we were to ask our saint 
about his course of action, we might learn that what in our judg- 
ment was the important objective was, after all, only an inconse- 
quential aspect. We might be startled to know that our human 
prudence had completely missed reckoning with the main issue. 

But cases like this are very liable to occur when one is living 
with a saint. Perhaps they would occur more often in the rela- 
tions between an old saintly pastor and his young assistant. Ex- 
perience and advanced spirituality would make the pastor more 
like Martha after the Gospel incident; inexperience and youthful 
vivacity might make the assistant more like Martha before the 
incident. The curate might not understand certain attitudes 
and modes of procedure adopted by his pastor, but, if he is not 
too sure of his own opinions, he will cautiously draw from the 
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pastor during their conversations some explanation of the under- 
lying reasons. And of course the old pastor should be only too 
happy to discuss such matters with his assistant, as he can thereby 
give the young priest the fruits of his experience and piety. But 
free discussion is necessary in such cases; and free discussion will 
always take place if the old pastor is truly saintly and the young 
curate spiritually minded. Indeed, there is nothing more beauti- 
ful than to visit a rectory in which a pastor, venerable in holiness, 
and a young curate, ardent with spiritual aspirations, dwell to- 
gether in a free, cordial way, drawn towards each other by the 
same dominant desire to love God more perfectly, and manifest- 
ing this in their frequent chats about spiritual things and paro- 
chial affairs. I must admit that some of my happiest experiences 
in apostolic work have been upon occasions when the performance 
of some priestly office has ushered me into such surroundings. 
The relations which I there found could be compared only to 
those which existed between St. Paul and the youthful Timothy. 
And it seems to me that, in order to foster among us such ideal 
conditions of spiritual, fraternal love, we could do nothing better 
than use as our meditation book the two exquisite Epistles which 
St. Paul wrote to Timothy, “his beloved son in the faith.’ 
From these we should learn how intimate and happy and mu- 
tually solicitous was that priestly friendship—the very model of 
what should exist in every presbytery of the Church. 

What, therefore, shall we conclude about living with saints? 
Surely, we must confess it would be a very delightful thing, even 
if difficult at times. And beyond this, let us also confess that it 
would be even more delightful were we all to become saints to 
one another. Then the words of the Psalmist would be fulfilled: 
“Ecce quam bonum et quam jucundum habitare fratres in unum: 
sicut unguentum, .. . sicut ros Hermon, . . . quoniam illic man- 
davit Dominus benedictionem, et vitam usque in seculum.’’” 


12] Tim., i. 2. 13 Ps. cxxxii. 















Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in 
Religious Communities (Continued) 


By Cyrit PIonTEK, O.F.M. 


II. A Community Mass Only and Divine Office in 
Choir according to Canon 595, § 1, n. 2 


The legislation of this Canon reads: ‘The Superiors shall see 
that all religious...not legitimately impeded be present at the 
daily Mass...and also devote themselves to all other functions of 
piety which are prescribed by their Rules and Constitutions.” 

In this section of our paper, we are interested only in the 
canonical obligation herein contained: (1) about assistance at a 
daily Mass in a Religious community; (2) about saying the 
Divine Office in common. 


Assistance at Mass in a Religious Community 


(1) There is no doubt that there is a great analogy between the 
wording of the Canon just quoted and the legislation referred to 
in Canon 610,§2. Both Canons speak about having a daily Mass 
and assistance at it by the members of the respective Religious 
community. Moreover, at first sight and taken by itself, Canon 
595, § 1, n. 2, seems also to impose a duty for all the members of 
the respective Religious community to assist at the daily Mass in 
their chapel, which might be rightly called a community Mass. 

This duty to assist at a daily community Mass seems also to be 
quite urgent in view of the fact that all the General Superiors of 
Religious institutions with simple vows approved by the Apostolic 
See must answer in their Quinquennial Report the question 66: 
“Do all members assist at the daily Mass?’’! 

This duty to assist at the community Mass also seems impera- 
tive from the final phrase of Canon 595, §1,n.2: ‘‘...according 
to the Rules and Constitutions.’”’ And because all the Constitu- 
tions urge every member of the community to assist at the 
Sacrifice of the Holy Mass, there seems to be a real obligation a 
pari with Canon 610, § 2. 

The conclusion, however, is wrong, for this Canon does not 
admit an argument a pari according to the universally accepted 
adage: ‘Omnis similitudo claudicat.”’ There is a similarity in 
diction, but a difference of juridical obligation. 

1S. C. de Religiosis, instr. 25 mart. 1922, A. A. S., XIV (1922), 278-286; Questio 
66: ‘‘Num omnes sodales quotidie Missz sacrificio intersint.” 
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In Canon 610, § 2, there is a real obligation sub gravi? to have a 
Conventual Mass ot the day, corresponding to the Divine Office 
according to the rubrics of the Missal and the particular Ordo of 
the oratory or church of the community of men who are obliged 
either by Rule or by their Constitutions legitimately approved by 
the Holy See to say the Divine Office in choir.* This obligation is 
evident from the wording of this Canon: ‘‘Missa...quotidte 
celebrari debet.”’ Moreover, § 2 of the Canon is based on the pre- 
ceding § 1 of the same Canon which rules: ‘In Religious organ- 
izations of men and women, in which exists the obligation of the 
choir....’"* Wherever, then, in Canon Law mention is made of 
an obligation or the word ‘‘debet’’ is used, the Canon undoubtedly 
obliges in conscience and under the quality of sin laid down ac- 
cording to the intention of the lawgiver. On the other hand, the 
supreme lawgiver of the Church did not pass a new law on this 
matter, but rather reasserted the pre-Code existence of this obliga- 
tion, as may be seen from the various and abundant annotations 
in the two footnotes to this Canon.’ The interpretation, then, of 
this obligation must be based on the general norms of Canon 6, 
nn. 2 and 3,° and also on the authentic interpretations of this 
obligation according to the various Decrees of the Apostolic See, 
indicated in the sources of the respective Canons. All these 
specifically refer to an obligation sub gravi for all the Religious 
communities of men (primarily to all Orders of Regulars who are 
obliged to choir services), as do also all authors of authority 
(auctores probatt) in the pre-Code era.’ 

This obligation sub gravt binds the local Superior and the com- 
munity as such, but not the individual Religious,* who for one or 
other reason may be dispensed from the obligation to assist at the 


2? Priimmer, D. M., Manuale iuris canonici (Friburgi Brisgovie, 1922), p. 309; 
Fanfani, De iure religiosorum (Auguste Taurinorum, 1920), n. 269, p. 137; Ver- 
meersch-Creusen, Epitome, I, n. 701, 2. 

3 Com. Pont., 2 maii 1924, A. A. S., XVI (1924), 248-249. 


4Can. 610, § 1: “In religionibus sive virorum sive mulerum, quibus est choré 
obligatio’”’ (italics inserted). 

5’ Among them, much to our point as to the obligation herein discussed, is: S. R. 
C., Ordinis Minorum, 13 febr. 1666, ad 6, Decr. auth., n. 1332. 

6 Can. 6, n. 2: ‘“‘Canones qui ius vetus ex integro referunt, ex veteris suris auctor- 
itate, atque ideo ex receptis apud probatos auctores interpretationibus, sunt esti- 
mandi” (italics inserted). n. 3: ‘‘Canones qui ex parte tantum cum veteri iure 
congruunt, qua congruunt, ex iure antiquo estimandi sunt; qua discrepant, sunt ex 
sua ipsorum sententia diiudicandi.”’ 

7S. C. Ep. et Reg., Cenomanen., 19 apr. 1844, Fontes, n. 1938 (IV, 909): ‘‘...Ora- 
tor consulat probatos auctores relate ad obligationem, que ex consuetudine oriri potest” 
(italics inserted). 

8 Jbid.,ad 1: ‘‘Quia obligatio cadit in corpus mysticum alicuius communitatis, ad 
caput talis corporis pertinet precipue curare huiusmodi oneris solutionem. Obli- 
gantur quoque moniales collective sumpte, quia hec obligatio afficit communita- 
a 
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Conventual Mass.’ And it binds all the communities in canonical 
houses, whether large or small, if they are ‘‘formed’”’ (domus for- 
matz) according to the Code.” This local obligation of assisting 
at the Conventual Mass is a pari with the obligation of attending 
choir, both as to the appointed time and number of Religious." 


In regard to the communities of women obliged to say the Di- 
vine Office in choir also sub gravi either by their Rule or Constitu- 
tions approved by the Holy See,’? the obligation ef having a Con- 
ventual Mass and assisting at it was somewhat mitigated as early 
as the seventeenth century,!* and the Code puts it in a mitigated 
form: ‘in communities of women where at all possible.’’\* 


Comparing all these canonical regulations contained in Canon 
610, § 2, with a similar precept as contained in Canon 595, § 1, n. 2, 
it is evident that there is a disparity of juridical terminology, 
and therefore also of juridical obligation. 


Canon 595, § 1, n. 2, on the other hand, uses only a mode of 
exhortation: ‘The Superiors shall see that all Religious who are 
not legitimately impeded are present at the daily Mass....’’® 
No mention, however, is made of an obligation sub gravi, nor even 
sub levi; and for this reason there is no basis for urging under sin 
such an obligation according to the universal adage accepted in 
the school: ‘‘Quidquid legislator voluit, expressit; quod noluit, 
tacuit.”” Such an obligation arises only from the Constitutions 
approved by the Apostolic See for Religious organizations zuris 
pontificit only.“ The Constitutions, however, do not bind per se 
under sin, either mortal or venial;” therefore, no such obligation 
may be introduced. As a rule, all the Constitutions should ex- 
clude any mention of dogmatical and moral decisions."*° How 
far and in what degree they bind, must be learned from the 
prudent judgment and daily life of the God-fearing Religious of 


® Dispensed by a legitimate Superior and for a justified reason, as explained by 
Clement, VIII, decr. Nullus omnino, 25 iul. 1599, Fontes, n. 187 (I, 354-357). See 
also Canon 589, § 2. 

© Can. 488, n. 5, where small and larger houses are put on the —e / 

11 Vermeersch- Creusen, Epitome,1I, 411; Fanfani, De iure relig., n. 

4S. C. Ep. et Reg., decr. 22 aug. 1814, ad XI, Fontes, n. is03 ‘iv, 853-854) ; 
Com. Pont., 20 maii 1923, A.A.S., XVI (1924), 113-114. 

S.C. Ep. et Reg., Januen., 14 dec. 1618, Fontes, n.1700 (IV, 739). 

4 Can. 610, §2: ‘‘...quoad fieri possit, in religionibus mulierum.”’ 

1% Can. 595, n. 1: “Curent Superiores ut omnes religiosi.... n. 2. Legitime non 
impediti quotidie Sacro intersint. 

6S. C. de Religiosis, decr. 8 mart. 1922; A. A. S., XIV (1922), 161: ‘‘Sancitum 
est in Codice iuris canonici, ut quilibet supremus Moderator sive monastice Con- 
= sive cuiusvis Religionis iuris —- quolibet quiennio...” (italics in- 
serte 

17 Bastien, Directoire Canonique (3 ed., Bruges, 1923), p. 115. 

8S. C. de Religiosis, Normz, No. 22, ¢. A. A. S., XIII (1921), 317: ‘“‘Excludenda 
sunt a textu constitutionum. . .quzstiones theologie dogmatice vel moralis, de- 
cisiones doctrinarum controversarum, presertim in materia votorum.”’ 
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every several religious community. Generally speaking, all the 

Constitutions of Religious organizations approved by the Apostolic 

See should be observed out of respect for the Holy See and in 

deference to the virtue of holy obedience as the best means of 

acquiring Religious perfection, to which every professed member 
has implicitly devoted himself in making a Religious profession.” 

(2) Concerning the recitation of Divine Office in choir or pri- 
vately, no obligation is imposed by Canon 595, § 1, n. 2. The 
reason is that most of these Religious Congregations of women in 
the United States*! follow the Third Rule of one of the great four 

Orders approved by the Church,” principally the Rule of the 
Third Order of St. Francis of Assisi** as the most appropriate to 
our modern times.” No Third Rule, however, contains precepts 
which bind per se under pain of sin—of even venial sin, as has been 
repeatedly declared by the Holy See.“ Therefore, no such obliga- 
tion may be imposed now after the promulgation of the Code of 
Canon Law.* The only source, then, of obligation of reciting 
the Divine Office, whether in choir or privately, must be found in 
the respective Constitutions iuris pontificii approved for these 
various Congregations of women by the Apostolic See.” And, 
although various recent Constitutions of these Congregations 
turis pontificit carry the English translation: ‘‘The Sisters shall 
recite daily the Divine Office in choir or privately. ..,’’ neverthe- 
less this apparent obligation in words is ultimately based on 
Canon 595, § 1, n. 2, which reads: ‘‘Curent Superiores ut omnes 
religiost....etin alia pietatis officia, qux a regulis et constitutionibus 
prescripta stint, sedulo incumbant.’’ Note also that no mention 

1 Priimmer, Manuale iuris canonici (3 ed., Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1922), n. 232. 

»” Balmes, Hilaire, Les religieux @ veux simples d’aprés le Code (Bruxelles, 1921), 
pp. 166-168. 

*1 According to an official pronouncement of the Holy See on this matter. Cfr. S. 
C. Ep. et Reg., litt. ad Archiep. Baltimoren., 30 sept. 1864, Fontes, n. 1995 (vol. IV, 
— Cfr. Bucceroni, Institutiones theol. moral. (2nd ed., Rome, 1893), II, n. 

23 The Rules of St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Benedict, and St. Francis of Assisi. On 
the historical aspect of these four and some other old monastic Rules, cfr. Piontek, De 
indulto exclaustrationis necnon sxcularizationis, Part I, pp. 13-71. 

23 See a long list of the various Sisterhoods under various titles of the Third Order 
of St. Francis in The Catholic Directory. 

— oo Pius XI, ep. encycl. Rite expiatis, 30 apr., 1926, A. A. S., XVIII (1926), 

-175. 

% Leo XIII, const. Misericors Dei Filius, 30 maii 1883, cap. III, n. 5, Fontes, n. 588 
(vol. III, 208-214); Normz, art. 156: ‘‘Commendatur communis recitatio partis 
saltem Officii B. Marie Virginis—minime tamen sub peccato precipienda—preter 
tertiam rosarii partem, communiter vel privatim obeundam.”’ Cfr. Vermeersch, De 
religiosis institutis et personis, tomus II (editio quarta, anno 1909), pag. 156, n. 85; 
Battandier (6 ed., Parisiis, 1923), p. 236, n. 274. 

_ ™ Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome (4 ed., 1929), I, n. 711; Fanfani, De iure re- 
ligiosorum, n. 265: ‘‘Ergo Codex non imponit, sed supponit in quibusdam religioni- 
bus chori obligationem, sive ex consuetudine, sive ex fundatione aut a regulis rite 
impositam.” 

" Cfr. Creusen-Ellis, Religious Men and Women in the Code (3 ed., Milwaukee, 
1940), pp. 13-16. 
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is made in this regard about the Divine Office, which, however, is 
explicitly prescribed in Canon 610, § 1. Therefore, members of 
Religious Congregations, even iuris pontificii, with Constitutions 
approved by the Apostolic See after the promulgation of the Code 
of Canon Law, are not bound im conscience to choir duty or to 
recite the Officium parvum B. M. V., even privately, under the pain 
of venial sin. 

This general rule applies to all Congregations and Religious 
Institutes of women in this country,* whether they descend 
directly from European establishments with enclosure and solemn 
vows,” or whether they are of American origin.® It applies also 
to all the Congregations and Religious Institutes of men in this 
country with simple vows whether temporal or perpetual, no 
matter what rule they follow,*! except their members in Major 
Orders, who of course are obliged to say the Divine Office pri- 
vately on account of the Major Orders,** but not in choir per se,** 
unless they are expressly obliged to do so by a special law issued 
by the Apostolic See,*4 or by some pious foundations.® If their 
Constitutions, recently approved by the Apostolic See after the 
promulgation of the Code, call for the recitation of the Divine 
Office in choir, this obligation for the clerical members of such a 
Congregation or Religious Institution with simple vows, whether 
temporal or perpetual, arises per se only out of obedience to their 


% Who are called in general ‘‘Sisters,”” who teach in our parochial schools, have 
charge of hospitals, orphanages, etc., with an episcopal enclosure only and observing 
the Third Rule of one of the ancient monastic Orders. 

2? Some of these European establishments of Sisters, by a papal indult, also pro- 
nounce solemn perpetual vows and observe a papal enclosure, although they follow 
the Third Rule only, for example, the Bernardine Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis of Assisi at Zakliczyn, Poland (called Bernardine Sisters after St. Bernardine 
of Sienna, the Patron Saint of this branch of the Franciscan Sisters). 

* A striking example in this regard is the American foundation of the same Ber- 
nardine Sisters with headquarters at Reading, Pa., whose members were reduced toa 
community with simple vows and episcopal enclosure only, and for some twenty-five 
years formed a mere diocesan institution. In 1933, this community received the 
decretum laudis, thus becoming again iuris pontificii, and later (May 6, 1941) a 
final approval as a Congregation of women with simple perpetual vows in conformity 
with the general Decree of the Apostolic See as to the status of religious Congrega- 
tions of women in the United States. Cfr. S. C. Ep. et Reg., litt. ad Archiep. Balti- 
moren., 30 apr. 1864, Fontes, n. 1995 (vol. IV, 994-995). 

31 Rule in the strict sense of the term, as in Normz, 32. 

32 Can. 135 and Can. 578, n. 2. 

33 According to the famous response of the S. C. Ep. et Reg., Cenomanen, 19 apr. 
1844, Fontes, n. 1938 (vol. IV, 908): ‘‘...Ubi vero vota simplicia, non teneri.” 

34 Tn the pre-Code period, there were in some European countries some Religious 
Congregations of women whose members were divided into two or even three classes 
of Sisters, one of them called the ‘“‘Choir-Sisters’” (Sorores-choristz). Cfr. Battan- 
dier, p. 236, n. 272 (Sceurs de Nazareth, ChAlons, 27 sept. 1861, ad 17): ‘‘Minime 
dici potest officium parvum B. M. Virginis esse obligatorium pro choristis, quippe 
eius recitatio ex simplici constitutionum dispositione oritur.’’ 

% In some European countries there were so-called ‘‘mansionarii,” even secular 
priests who formed collegiate churches with an obligation to say the Divine Office in 
choir with an inseparable Conventual Mass, due to a pious foundation. In this 
country, however, we do not have such collegiate churches or benefices arising from 
such pious foundations. 
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Constitutions,** but not out of their Rule or the sacred canons 
now incorporated into Canon 610, §§ land 3. The reason is be- 
cause the Code of Canon Law did not promulgate any new 
legislation in reference to the various newly formed Religious 
Congregations and Institutes with simple vows, whether temporal 
or perpetual, but refers only to the old monastic organizations 
based on one of the old monastic Rules, as can be judged by the 
five documents attached to this Canon 610 in the footnotes.*” 

To summarize, then, although, there is a close analogy between 
Canon 610 and Canon 595, § 1, n. 2, there is, however, a funda- 
mental juridical distinction as to the obligation which arises from 
these two different Canons, namely: in Canon 610 there exists 
a real and local obligation im conscience et per se, binding the local 
Superior and the Religious community as such; per accidens only 
the individual members. In Canon 595, § 1, n. 2, however, no 
such obligation in conscience et per se exists, neither may it be 
introduced after the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law 
without the explicit permission and sanction of the Apostolic 
See.*8 

(To be concluded) 

* Cfr. Normz, 156: ‘‘Sororibus chori commendanda est plerumque recitatio 
communis officii parvi B. M. Virginis, aut alicuius partis eiusdem officii, ita tamen ut 
ad illam recitationem non obligentur sub peccato”’ (italics inserted). 

* Can. 610, §3: ‘In eisdem religionibus sive virorum sive mulierum, sollemniter 
professi qui a choro abfuerunt...” (italics inserted). 

% Cfr. Fanfani, De iure religiosorum (ed. 1920), n. 265; Vermeersch-Creusen, 
Epitome (4 ed.), I, n. 711: “Sic, cum Biederlack-Fiihrich, n. 140, dicimus tum ex 
mente Codicis, qu non est, ut receptam disciplinam sine expressis et perspicuis verbis 
graviter mutet, tum ex ipso textu, qui, ut ait Fanfani, n. 265, chori obligationem non 
imponit sed supponit.” Charles Augustine, A Commentary on the New Code of Canon 
Law (in can. 610), vol. III, certainly made a serious blunder, affirming that there is a 


grave obligation for all the Religious organizations to recite the Divine Office, this 
obligation arising from their Constitutions. 












Our Lord’s Sense of Humor 
By KENAN Carey, C.P. 


It might appear rather late in the day to be discussing Dr. 
Cronin’s ‘‘Keys of the Kingdom.’ But I want only to consider 
one statement in the book, and not so much because it was made 
by Dr. Cronin who is a Catholic, but because it has been made so 
often by pagan writers. ‘‘Christ,’’ says Dr. Cronin, ‘‘was a great 
man; but Confucius had a better sense of humor.”’ 

‘““A sense of humor,’’ says the dictionary, “is a tendency to 
delight in the incongruous and the droll, distinguished by sym- 
pathy, geniality, and pleasantry.’’ It is also defined as ‘‘a tend- 
ency to look on the cheery side of things.’’ Thus, one who is 
lacking in a sense of humor is inclined to be stuffy or gloomy. I 
wonder, then, how Dr. Cronin reached the conclusion that Con- 
fucius had a better sense of humor than Christ had. 

It is not surprising when a pagan like Swinburne writes: 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, 
The world has grown gray with Thy breath. 


But it comes as a shock to hear a Catholic author even hint that 
Our Lord was a bit on the gloomy side. According to Christian 
belief, Christ was the only perfect man the world has known. 
Therefore, He must have had every human perfection in its full- 
ness. And a sense of humor is decidedly a human perfection. 
To say, then, that any creature had a sense of humor better than 
that of Christ is simply to deny that Our Lord was the perfect 
man, after all. Critics have remarked that Dr. Cronin in his 
book misrepresented priests. I think he libelled Our Lord. 
Maybe the explanation lies in the fact that Our Lord’s sense of 
humor cannot be gauged by mere human standards. From the 
nature of the case it must be too deep and tremendous for us to 
comprehend fully. It cannot be concerned with ‘“‘wise-cracks” 
or “‘belly laughs.’’ We must not expect Christ to have the super- 
ficial humor of a comedian. But just as there is a sorrow that 
lies too deep for tears, so there is a humor which lies too deep for 
laughs. The chuckle, so to speak, will lie deep within the soul. 
In other words, Our Lord’s sense of humor must be lighted by 
a light from another world. It can be appreciated only by a 
mind and heart attuned to the supernatural. And just as the 
wisdom of God seems foolishness to the world, so we must expect 
820 
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that the sense of humor of the Son of God may appear cheerless to 
the mere worldling. 

Thus, I say, it is easily understandable that a pagan or a 
worldling should regard Christ as a stuffy gloomy figure. Born in 
a stable, wandering the roads of Palestine preaching a doctrine 
of penance and self-denial and suffering, turning His back on the 
pleasures and riches and honors of the world, dying crucified be- 
tween two criminals after crying out in apparent despair that 
God has forsaken Him—where is there any humor in all this? 

Yet, even the worldling who reads the life of Christ casually 
must be struck by the incongruous which meets him at every turn, 
and which, as we have noted, is an element of humor. Christ is 
born in a stable; yet, kings from afar come to worship Him. He 
is uneducated; yet, even asa child He confounds the great doctors 
of the Law. He preaches self-denial; yet, He works His first 
miracle at Cana to add to the marriage merriment. He chooses 
some poor fishermen to found an organization which He promises 
will outlive all others even to the end of time. Of the twelve 
chosen ones the leader—the rock on which Christ promises to 
build His organization—denies Him; the treasurer betrays Him 
for a few dollars; all abandon Him. Yet, within a few hours of 
the betrayal of His Master, Judas commits suicide; after Christ’s 
Crucifixion the cowardly apostles all face tortures and death for 
Him; and His Church, founded on Peter the Rock, is the only 
organization after nineteen hundred years which really bids fair 
to last to the end of time. Christ died on the Cross; yet, He pre- 
dicted and desired crucifixion. He cried out on the Cross in ap- 
parent despair; yet, He promised heaven that very day to the 
repentant thief who hailed Him as his King; and He died only 
after such a loud shout of triumph that the centurion at the foot 
of the Cross cried out as billions of men and women have cried 
out for nineteen centuries: ‘Verily, this was the Son of God.”’ 

The same note of incongruity runs too through all Our Lord’s 
doctrine which is based on the principle that only by losing our 
life shall we find it, only in self-denial for God shall we find real 
happiness for ourselves. As for drollness, those who “‘sought to 
entrap Christ in His speech’’ knew all about that, as the Scripture 
tells us in so many humorous instances. 

The dictionary tells us that sympathy, geniality, and pleasantry 
are also elements of a sense of humor. How can anyone read the 
Gospel story and fail to see that Christ possessed these qualities 
to an incomparable degree? Observe His immense and practical 
sympathy for the poor, the sick, the sinful. Read the parables 
of the Prodigal Son, the Lost Sheep, the Good Samaritan, the 
Unjust Steward. Remark His appreciation for the sense of 
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humor of the woman of Canaan, when she is apparently rebuffed 
in asking Him a favor. 

“It is not good,” He says to her, “‘to take the bread of the chil- 
dren and cast it to the dogs.”’ 

“Yea, Lord,” she answers, ‘‘for the whelps also eat under the 
table of the crumbs of the children.” 

And Christ gives in to her—think you without a smile? 

Indeed, I believe we miss a lot of smiles in our reading about 
Our Lord—smiles of patience and understanding with the sick and 
the sinner, smiles for all those who loved Him enough to follow 
Him for days into the desert, forgetting their food and drink, 
smiles with His stupid apostles after every one of their blunders, 
and smiles, above all, with His mother. 

“What is it to me and to thee!’’ He exclaims, when Mary tells 
Him at the marriage in Cana that her friends have no more wine. 
But immediately and with utter confidence Mary tells the wait- 
ers to do as her Son shall bid; and then, as Crashaw wrote, “‘the 
modest water saw its God and blushed.’’ Mary understood her 
Son, anyway. 

Again, if humor can be said at its best to be the tendency to 
look on the cheery side of things, from the very nature of the case 
Christ must have been the Supreme Optimist. How could the 
Son of God be anything else? He realized, as no one else could, 
that ‘‘all else passes, God alone remains.’’ He knew that after 
His Crucifixion would come the Resurrection. And so, even on 
the Cross, He could pray for forgiveness of His torturers, promise 
the good thief, ‘“This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,”’ 
and surrender His soul into His Father’s hands with a great 
shout of triumph. 

Finally, see the gentle and almost sly humor of Our Lord after 
His resurrection. See Him playing hide-and-seek with Magdalene 
at the tomb and with His disciples on the way to Emmaus. See 
Him come to His apostles when Thomas is absent, so that later on 
the faith of all of us might be strengthened in that of the doubting 
Thomas. See the Son of God, risen from the dead, calling to His 
Apostles once more after a futile night of fishing on the sea of 
Tiberias, this time to come ashore for a breakfast that He Him- 
self has cooked for them. Here in this one scene alone we have in 
their fullness all the elements that go to make up the classical 
definition of a sense of humor. 

If we need any more proof, we can find it in those who mirror 
Christ most closely—His Saints. For they, like their Divine 
Master, delighted in the incongruous and the droll, and were dis- 
tinguished by sympathy, geniality, pleasantry, and the tendency 
to look upon the cheery side of things, especially when there didn’t 
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seem to be any cheery side to look at. Thus, St. Lawrence roast- 
ing on his gridiron could ask to be turned over because he was 
“quite done on one side.”” St. James of Jerusalem, when threat- 
ened with having his liver torn out by the tyrant of the city, could 
observe that ‘“‘the old thing has been giving me a lot of trouble 
where it is now, anyway.’’ St. Thomas More could ask to be 
helped up to the scaffold, since ‘‘my coming down will take care 
of itself.’’ St. Philip Neri could be a practical jokester while 
secretly performing terrific penances. The Curé of Ars could get a 
laugh out of the devil pulling his poor rheumatic toes when he tried 
to get a little sleep. And all could realize, as St. Theresa said, 
that ‘‘a saint sad is a sad saint,’”’ because their Master had con- 
quered for them on His Cross the king and the kingdom of gloom. 

The world, of course, cannot understand the Saints and their 
sense of humor any more than it can understand their Master 
and His sense of humor. It cannot understand Blessed Juliana of 
Norwich when she tells us to be “‘strong and merry in Christ 
Crucified.”’ It cannot understand the old Irishwoman when she 
says: ‘“‘My rheumatism is much worse to-day, thanks be to God.” 

But Dr. Cronin is a Catholic. How did he miss the human and 
superhuman sense of humor of Our Lord? The answer may be 
found in what Dr. Cronin says about the story of Jonah and the 
whale, in the same ‘‘Keys of the Kingdom.’”’ His hero bemoans 
the fact that he ‘‘cannot believe without a struggle everything 
from Adam’s rib to the less probable details of Jonah’s sojourn in 
the whale.’’ Yet, Christ said He would be in the tomb three days 
as Jonah wag in the belly of the whale; and added that the sign 
of Jonah and the whale was the only sign that would be given to 
an unbelieving generation as the type of His Resurrection from 
the dead after three days in the grave. 

If Dr. Cronin can’t get a chuckle out of that, I guess Our 
Lord’s sense of humor is just too much for him. 











Keeping the School Fit 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


II. Cleaning and Care of Floors 


The custodian of the school is the chief advocate of clean floors. 
The pastor should stimulate his zeal by providing him with 
adequate equipment and material. The present drafting of man 
power for essential industry makes difficult the retention of 
capable custodians. In large city parishes the general mainte- 
nance of the parish plant has become a chief duty of the pastor. 
Just a few weeks ago the pastor of a metropolitan parish said to 
the writer: ‘“‘The pastor of a parish like this is, first of all, a super- 
intendent of buildings.”” We make allowance for some exaggera- 
tion in this remark, but the present stringency in the labor market 
has made it imperative that the pastor give increased attention 
to the care and maintenance of buildings. 

Neatness of physical surroundings has an important relation- 
ship to orderly mental processes. The modern classroom is by 
design a center of mental training, and the best mental activity 
is possible only under correct conditions of temperature and 
ventilation, amid surroundings free from dirt and dust. Clean 
and well-lighted classrooms and toilets give tone to the school. 
No one knows this better than a superintendent or a visitor who 
has opportunity to compare such a school with a school having 
dirty, dark, foul-smelling, poorly ventilated classrooms. Clean- 
liness has a definite influence upon school morals, school morale, 
and school discipline. 

The modern school represents an exceedingly large investment. 
Its construction is a burden on the resources of the parish. It is 
folly to expend a large amount of money in constructing a build- 
ing, and then neglect to keep it clean and in good order. A little 
vigilance will enable the pastor to keep his school in proper repair 
at small cost. From time to time the walls will need attention, 
painting or plastering, but the floor needs continuous care. Yet, 
there is no part of the school building more neglected and abused 
than the floors and floor coverings. 


Cleaning of Floors a Chief Function of the Custodian 


The daily cleaning of classroom floors is a chief function of the 
custodian. Dirty, unattractive floors mar the appearance of a 
room, even though the walls and ceiling are in a satisfactory condi- 
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tion. There is reward for a custodian in the quick reaction of 
teachers and pupils to clean, attractive floors, but he must have 
the supplies and equipment necessary for the work of cleaning. 

It is a part of education to train pupils to help those whose work 
is to maintain the school in a clean, sanitary condition. Mothers 
insist that children enter their home only with clean shoes; 
teachers put pressure upon children in the important matter of 
coming into the school building with clean shoes. This training 
makes for the development within the individual of that respect 
for property without which he is socially unacceptable every- 
where. The consistent training of the home and of the school 
will function in all the activities of life. 

The whole tone of the school plant can be made to render easy 
the task of the janitor. Surfaced yards cut down the amount 
of dirt carried into the classroom; superior flooring resists in- 
evitable wear and tear, and is easily kept in good condition; 
better cleaning materials make the custodian’s work a pleasure; 
a growing cleanliness consciousness demands and values clean 
floors. This consciousness, or better conscience, makes pupils, 
teachers, and janitors a unit in avoiding dirt and dust so that they 
may have a workshop in spick-and-span condition. 

Responsible school officials, the pastor in the parish school 
system, must give every safeguard and every help possible to the 
maintenance of cleanliness. Muddy yards put bushels of dirt 
on the feet of active pupils during recreation periods. Mothers 
and teachers know that it is not possible to have spotless shoes on 
active children, but suitable playground surfaces and sufficient 
foot scrapers will cut down appreciably the amount of dirt carried 
into the school. The custodian will advocate installation of foot 
scrapers, and the teachers must insist that pupils clean their 
shoes before coming into the room. Three sets of door mats are 
recommended as a supplement to the work of the scrapers: 
a coarse metal mat in front of the entrance, a cut rubber mat of 
generous dimensions just inside the entrance, and a fiber mat in 
the entryway. These fiber mats are efficient, but they demand 
frequent cleaning; it is well to have more than one for each en- 
trance, that one may be cleaned and dried while another is in use. 
Physical equipment of this type will reduce accidental dirt to a 
minimum. The teacher can further reduce the dirt and dust of 
the classroom by teaching care in the use of chalk and in the dis- 
posal of waste paper and pencil shavings. 

Sweeping is the term usually applied to the process of cleaning 
the school, whether the custodian uses a broom, a mop, a vacuum 
sweeper, or other type of cleaning unit. The type of cleaning 
tool to be used in a given instance will be determined by many 
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factors: the condition of the floor, the amount of dirt carried in, 
and the furniture in the room. The rough corn broom functions 
best in the boiler room and on walks; a floor brush may be needed 
in addition to keep the furnace room clean. Treated floors call 
for a long-string or a short-string mop, but here a supplemental 
dust pan with a counter brush is advisable. A radiator brush 
is the only thoroughly efficient tool for cleaning exposed radiators. 
A putty knife or similar blunt tool in the pocket of the custodian 
will save him much time in scraping gum and other such sub- 
stances from the floor. There must be a receptacle for the 
sweepings. The janitor may carry a special pail; he should not 
use the room waste paper basket unless it has solid sides. A 
waste paper receptacle with solid sides is best for general class- 


room purposes. 
Care and Selection of Cleaning Tools 


Care of cleaning tools is imperative and is true custodial econ- 
omy. Frequent reversing of sweeping brushes will prevent 
them developing a set in one direction, and make them wear 
longer. Combing the brushes often with a palmetto or wire 
brush, storing the brushes in racks or on hooks that keep the heads 
from resting on the floor, are other measures of economy. The 
dust mops should be easily detachable, and will need frequent 
washing, preferably overnight in a solution of warm water and 
neutral soap. A device connected with the steam boiler is usually 
feasible for this washing of mops. A thorough rinsing in clear 
warm water completes the process, but the mop is improved for 
use by a light application of high-grade oil if used on oil floors, 
by a similar application of wax if used on waxed floors. This 
treatment increases the efficiency of the mop. Fire-proof con- 
tainers for mops thus treated will preclude the hazard of fire. 
Finally, a pair of strong shears will easily remove loose and ragged 
strands from a mop that is beginning to wear. 

The selection and care of brushes, especially floor brushes, is a 
problem of equal importance. We must select a brush that con- 
tains good workmanship and good materials. We cannot here 
enter into a discussion of the comparative merits of the various 
bristles or fibers used in floor brushes. All-bristle floor brushes 
will last longer than brushes in which other materials are com- 
bined. However, bristle grades are numerous, and only an 
expert can distinguish between them. The best boar bristles 
are obtained from the coldest climates, chiefly from Russia and 
North China. The black bristles, mainly from the northern 
part of China, are practically off the market and, where obtain- 
able, are very expensive. The tapering of the bristle from the 
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butt to the tip makes the sweeping end of an all-bristle brush 
quite a bit smaller than the butt. The addition of a little horse- 
hair and fiber will maintain the same thickness throughout and 
will make the sweeping edge of the brush more full. If cost 
must be considered, the bristle content of a brush can be reduced 
to 50 per cent, increasing the horsehair to 30 per cent and the 
Tampico fiber to 20 per cent. A brush that approximates these 
proportions is satisfactory. A cheaper bristle can be used, and 
it is true that a 100-per cent stiff horse-hair brush is satisfactory 
for general cleaning purposes. 

The purchasing agent for the school will do well to study exact 
specifications of the kind of bristles, of the size of brush, of the 
number of holes in all rows, and of the depth and diameter of the 
holes. His specifications should demand also that the brush be 
cement-set and hand-pegged. Ina staple-set brush the tufts will 
work loose and fall out, and the constant replacement of these 
brushes makes them very expensive. Even in the best brush the 
bristles will wear with use; when worn to a length of about two 
inches of bristle, the brush may be used on rougher floors and side- 
walks; when only about one inch of bristle remains, the brush 
may be converted into a scrub brush or an applier for roofing 
material; when worn down to about one-fourth inch of bristle 
it should be used by the custodian as a block for his slip-on dust 
mop heads. 

A floor brush is a filthy tool if it is not properly cared for. 
Washing and combing will double the life of any brush. A brush 
in regular use needs washing every two or three weeks. The 
procedure is very similar to that already given for mops, but no 
application of oil or wax is recommended. For the guidance 
of the custodian we submit these routines recommended for the 
maintenance of a floor brush: 


(1) he should start using the new brush on smooth floors; 

(2) after sweeping, he should hang the brush up instead of setting it 
on the floor where the bristles bend and become matted; 

(3) he should change the handle at least once each week from one 
side of the block to the other so that the brush will wear evenly; 

(4) he should not ride the brush, as this too causes it to wear un- 
evenly; 

(5) he should comb the brush each week to keep the bristles straight. 
and 

(6) he should wash it every two or three weeks to remove fine parti- 
cles of dust that cannot be shaken out.! 


1 Charles Ethington, ‘‘Fair Play for Floor Brushes,” in The Nation’s Schools, April, 
1940, pp. 43-44. 
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This care marks the difference between a custodian and a mere 
janitor. 

Why do we neglect and abuse school floors and floor coverings? 
Perhaps it is because of the difficulty of determining the best 
materials and the best procedure with the various types of floors. 
The recommendations of commercial representatives conflict 
one with another, and add to the perplexity of the purchaser. 
This commonly accounts for our failure to set up a standard and 
to provide the necessary supplies and equipment. We leave 
the matter entirely in the hands of the custodian, and unless he 
has great experience, he is bewildered by the rival claims of 
materials salesmen. 


Caring for Various Types of Floors 


It is impossible to prescribe a uniform method for the proper 
care of all wood floors. Specifications differ with the various 
types of wood floors and coverings. There is a common practice 
of using approximately 16 quarts of water to clean one classroom 
floor. This is a ruinous procedure, unnecessary, harmful to the 
floor itself, and harmful to the rough underflooring and sleepers. 
For years it was a custom to cover the floor with crude oil. Let 
this be more honored in the breach than in the observance. The 
average classroom floor will absorb from 10 to 12 quarts of oil in 
a single application; the repetition of this procedure once or 
twice a year creates a definite fire hazard, a dirty and unhealthful 
condition, and absorbs dust and dirt in a fashion that resists all 
sweeping. Eliminate oiled floors. Periodic scrubbing and the 
application of powdered oil solvents will do the work. 

There are certain commercial preparations for use with an 
electric scrubbing or burnishing machine that will keep maple 
floors in excellent conditions. The wear of such a process is 
far less than that involved in refinishing a floor and then applying 
two or three coats of floor seal. The writer can testify from per- 
sonal experience that the latter process, though producing a fine 
appearance, does not result in a finish of any permanency. The 
attractive surface soon wears off where the traffic is heaviest. 
Other applications of seal to the worn parts will restore them for a 
time, but it is practically impossible to eliminate overlaps. We 
noted in a previous article that an electric floor-polishing machine 
is a treasure in any school. It can be employed for various uses, 
but it soon pays for itself in promoting ease and economy in the 
care of floors. 

Terrazzo and marble floors may be cleaned with either a brush 
or a mop. In any event, the custodian should not use a tool 
having oils on it. A mop is indicated for smooth floors of these 
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materials, a brush when they are tough or pitted or cracked. 
Choose a proper cleaner, mix it in proportions of five ounces of 
the cleaner to fourteen quarts of water, spread with a wet mop, 
and allow it to stand on the floor for a short time before scrubbing 
it with a machine or a deck brush; then remove the dirty water 
and rinse thoroughly with a mop and clean water. In the proc- 
ess the mop must be cleaned frequently, and finally the surface 
should be dried tt oroughly with a mop wrung tightly from clean 
water. Do not apply soap in any form to terrazzo or marble 
floors. 

Gymnasium floors with a glossed finish call for a burlap system 
of sweeping. Dip a clean burlap bag in a good grade of floor 
cleaner, wring it thoroughly, lay the damp burlap lengthwise on 
the floor, and fasten it to a 36-inch broom. Push the broom down 
the floor, allowing the burlap to drag. A new part of the surface 
of the burlap is brought into contact with the floor as soon as the 
used portion becomes dirty under the broom. A yarn broom 
may be used in giving a weekly application of a good grade of 
floor dressing to the gymnasium. All this finesse in caring for 
the gym floor will be to no avail if those in charge allow students 
to track over or play upon the floor in street shoes. Demand 
“sneakers’’; if these are not available, pupils should remove their 
shoes and play in their stockings. Finally, floor wax is out of 
place on the gym floor. 

Waxing is the correct treatment for linoleum. We need not 
worry about sealing, because all good linoleum is sealed before 
it leaves the factory. The custodian gives it the care and the 
treatment that will retain the seal. He will not use soap or soap 
powders, because these will in time cause the linoleum to crack 
and deteriorate. Proper waxing, about twice a year, will keep 
out dirt and grease and enhance the appearance. Clean linoleum 
thoroughly before applying the wax, using a good grade of cleaner 
mixed with water and spreading it on the floor with a mop 
ahead of the scrubbing machine. In this process a fiber brush 
with No. 1 steel wool is correct equipment for the scrubbing 
machine. Where no machine is available, a deck brush is sub- 
stituted. Rinse the linoleum with clean water, remove all sur- 
plus water, and allow the floor to dry. A yarn broom or a good 
grade of bristle brush is the best tool for sweeping this type of 
floor. In using a vacuum cleaner on linoleum, care should be 
taken to have the floor tools equipped with felt pads. 

We must say a word about sweeping compounds. The tradi- 
tional janitor of yesteryear felt that he could not sweep a floor 
unless he first put down a quantity of sweeping compound. The 
ingredients of this sweeping compound differed from time to 
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time, but the usual components were sawdust, sand, and floor oil. 
The free use of sweeping compound throughout the plant made it 
a sizable item in the annual budget. To-day janitors rarely 
use sweeping compound—never where the dust mop can be ap- 
plied. It is out of place on linoleum or asphalt tile floors or on 
wood floors with a wax surface, and is probably not needed on 
floors having an oiled finish. A sweeping compound which 
contains oil may be used to good advantage only on untreated 
floor surfaces. 


Need of a Cleaning Schedule 


A cleaning schedule is imperative. Obviously, the custodian 
cannot be allowed to clean a classroom while classes are in session. 
Classrooms that are in continuous use must be cleaned in the 
morning before pupils arrive or after they have departed in the 
afternoon. It is unfair for teachers to demand that the custodian 
remain out of the classroom for long hours after school has closed, 
merely because they wish to carry on some extracurricular activ- 
ity. Itis a fact that the dust-mop method of cleaning will not 
create any dust nor annoy the teacher if she wishes to remain 
after the pupils have finished their classes. 

The exact time for cleaning auditorium units, gymnasium units, 
or other units, even classrooms that are not in continuous use, 
must be determined by the schedule of usage. The principal 
or other official must allot the maximum of time for custodial 
cleaning during the normal work hours of the day. In no in- 
stance should loitering pupils be allowed to interfere with the 
work of the custodian. The janitor may clean the toilet rooms 
and dressing rooms for boys at any time of the day; where no 
matron is employed, he must defer the cleaning of the correspond- 
ing rooms for girls until evening. Offices or other rooms com- 
monly in use until the end of the work day are best allotted an 
early morning hour on the cleaning schedule. The janitor will 
plan to clean the corridors at times when he will interfere least 
with the pupil traffic. 

A word about the frequency of sweeping is in order. Use is 
the chief index. Use indicates daily cleaning of classroom floors, 
and extraordinary conditions (e.g., wet weather with much mud) 
may require more frequent cleaning of these floors. Corridor 
floors are commonly swept two or three times a day, offices once 
daily, and gymnasium floors, if used regularly, also once daily. 
Use will determine the frequency of auditorium cleaning; if 
used only occasionally, the auditorium need only be cleaned 
just before usage. 

The details here presented will enable the pastor or the prin- 
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cipal to supervise the cleaning of the school in a reasonable man- 
ner. Above all else, it is necessary to provide the custodian with 
proper supplies and equipment and to set up for him a feasible 
schedule. This codperation will prompt him to give his best 
efforts to the work in hand. The result is a clean school. The 
environment of a clean school will instill an esthetic sense into 
every pupil. 











Answers to Questions 


Papal Blessing—a Correction 


Question: I beg to submit the following observations on the answer in 
the March issue of the Review (p. 545), in regard to the imparting of the 
Papal Blessing. It seems to me that the new formula approved by the 
Congregation of Rites on March 12, 1940 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, p. 
200), in no way affects any other formula then in use. We may distin- 
guish seven distinct formule by which the Papal Blessing is to be im- 
parted: 

(1) by Bishops, Abbots and other local Ordinaries several times a year 
with formula set forth in the Roman Pontifical; 

(2) by priest assisting the dying in virtue of Canon 468, § 2, with 
Ritual formula; 

(3) by Regulars in their own churches on stated days (Canon 915) 
with Ritual formula; 

(4) by Regulars to their own subjects on stated days (General Absolu- 
tion) with Ritual formula; 

(5) by Directors of Tertiaries on stated days with Ritual formula; 

(6) by priests enjoying faculties by reason of concession made to 
their own Religious institute, or by reason of confession made to them 
personally by the Sacred Penitentiary, or made by that Tribunal to some 
Confraternity in which they have membership, and using the Ritual 
formula prescribed in that response of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
on May 11, 1911; 

(7) finally, by priests having special indult and using the form first 
approved by Pope Benedict XIV for Regulars in their own churches and 
now made mandatory for priests getting by special indult, in view of 
particular situations and circumstances out of the ordinary (peculiaribus 
in adjunctts et circumstantibus extra ordinem concurrentibus), the faculty 
from the Sacred Penitentiary to impart the Papal Blessing. 


SANGUINIST. 


Answer: We agree fully with the proposition set forth above 
and are grateful for the correction proffered. 

We mistakenly thought that the derogatory clause of the 1940 
Decree, together with the wording of the Decree itself, had the 
force of setting aside the 1911 Response about priests having the 
faculty of giving the Papal Blessing at the end of missions, retreats, 
etc. For that context and that derogatory clause, taken apart 
from the entire historical background of Papal Blessings imparted 
by priests, do seem to establish a formula not only for those in- 
quired about (those with the faculty to give Blessing per modum 
actus) but also for those with the faculty of giving it per modum 
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habitus (as missionaries and other preachers using either a Religi- 
ous institute privilege or enjoying a general indult). However, the 
term special indult in the Decree appears to be the key word, 
meaning the permission to impart the Blessing once only or at 
most a few specified times and not at all over a period of years or 
in perpetuity. 

In this hypothesis the derogatory clause does seem to have no 
meaning, since there is no previous enactment to set aside unless 
it be a case like this. A former Director of Tertiaries on the occa- 
sion of his jubilee is given a special indult to impart the Papal 
Blessing to his former Tertiaries per modum actus, or any Religious 
priest jubilarian to his confréres. Now such priest must use the 
form under number three, not that under number four or five, 
respectively. 

But the present practice of the Sacred Penitentiary settles 
everything, even if the Decree itself were not clear, which it is in 
historic context; for now that Tribunal giving the faculty to 
priests to impart the Papal Blessing after missions, retreats, etc., 
accompanies that faculty with the instruction that the Blessing is 
to be given in accordance with the formula mentioned in that 
response of May 11, 1911, to wit: sign of the cross with crucifix 
with the words, Benedictio Det, etc. 


Priest Teaming Up with Minister and Rabbi 


Question: What is to be thought of the public appearance of a priest 
on the same platform with Protestant minister and a rabbi? May he 
accept an invitation to make such a public appearance to engage in 
talks against religious prejudices? 

LONE RANGER. 


Answer: In answer to this question it will be well to recall the 
provision of Canon 1325, § 3, that Catholics shall not enter into 
disputes or conferences with non-Catholics, especially public ones, 
without the permission of the Holy See, or in an urgent matter 
with the permission of the Ordinary. We know from the history 
of the Church, and this Canon implies, that the Church sometimes 
gives permission to Catholics to engage in public conferences with 
non-Catholics concerning religious matters, when it is judged that 
some good will be done and that the Catholic cause will not be 
prejudiced. Experience shows, however, that both in ancient and 
modern times these conferences, although surrounded with all due 
precautions for the protection of the faith and the position of the 
Church, have produced very undesirable results. Indeed, there 
are men of considerable experience who think that the good which 
is obtained by these public conferences is scarcely discernible, 
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whereas there is always present the danger that the Catholic 
position has been misunderstood. Of course, this is not to deny 
the possibility of good being done in some circumstances through 
the medium of these conferences, when all necessary provisions 
have been made to safeguard the position of the Church. It is 
certainly undesirable for the Church to suffer, or for individuals to 
be deprived of her guiding light in their search for the true faith, 
merely from the lack of an apostle who would present the truths 
committed to her care. In any case, the wisdom of the law of the 
Church is apparent; and if circumstances in our times seem to be 
different from what they were in former days of controversy, it is 
for the proper authority to judge the necessity of the case and 
make adequate provision. 

I have heard an Ordinary high in prudence and ripe in experi- 
ence say on more than one occasion that these anti-prejudice 
teams are one way of getting audiences for ministers and rabbis, 
because Catholics come in large numbers and they need no de- 
prejudicing. 


Priest Giving Minister Material for Communion Service 


Question: Is it lawful for a local priest to give altar breads and wine 
to a minister of a Protestant sect? This high church minister is a mem- 
ber of a travelling anti-prejudice group. He requests the bread and 
wine for a communion service or for an alleged mass and communion. 
If the priest refuses, he fears ill-will on the part of this group. 

HOME ON THE RANGE. 


Answer: This act in these circumstances must be avoided. 
Although the act is requested as a favor and does not involve the 
notion of formal codperation in a false worship, still it makes 
possible a superstitious act, and contributes proximately to that 
act. There is also present the very real danger of scandal to the 
faithful, if such an act were to become known. Such an act of its 
very nature has the appearance of religious affinity between the 
persons concerned, and would readily beget the idea of the exis- 
tence of a common bond between them. By such actions the 
notion of religious indifference is readily fostered, and therefore 
such a request must be refused. A priest cannot give the appear- 
ance of tolerating acts of false worship, which would seem to be the 
necessary consequence of complying with this request. 


Sanatio in Radice for Two Catholics Civilly Married 


Question: Two Catholics marry civilly. The wife wants to go to the 
Sacraments; but the husband refuses to renew his consent before a 
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priest and two witnesses, although the children are being reared in the 
Faith. Can the bishop grant a sanatio in radice? 
CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer; No; for the quinquennial faculties permit the healing 
of Catholic marriages only when such are invalid by reason of 
impediments. And in the present terminology of the Church form 
never comes under the term impediment. On the other hand, 
those faculties do permit a bishop to heal a civil marriage between 
a Catholic and a non-Catholic; for there the refusal of the non- 
Catholic is understandable. But a Catholic’s refusal to renew 
consent is an exceptional thing; and for that reason is properly 
excluded from faculties based upon ordinary cases, cases com- 
monly acted upon. The above marriage might be validated by 
the Holy See if the circumstances as presented are favorable. 


Was This Marriage Witnessed ? 


Question: Some time ago I attended a Solemn Nuptial Mass in a 
church where you ascend seven steps to reach the predella. The pastor 
had the bride and groom ascend to the top step, while the witnesses re- 
mained six steps below. During the marriage the organ blasted so 
loudly that it seems impossible for the witnesses to have heard the 
consent of the bride and the groom. 

Could the validity of that marriage be called into question, if the wit- 
nesses did not actually hear the consent; or would the fact that, since 
it was a Solemn Mass and the deacon and subdeacon heard, this would 


be enough? 
EASTERNER. 


Answer; For a certainty, this marriage was presumptively 
witnessed by the two designated persons at the steps. Perhaps 
legally also because witnesses can be certainly aware of a fact by 
inferences from sense data. Here the mutual giving and receiving 
of conjugal consent was performed in their presence; and what 
the ear may not have heard, the eye and mind made up for. The 
witnesses would have been immediately aware of any non-mani- 
festation of consent. So, they were at least indirectly aware 
of the whole act. And in any event the deacon and subdeacon 
of the Mass were both actual and legal witnesses. 


Conditional Baptism after Baptism by Catholic Physician 


Question: A colleague asks me to submit this case. When a child 
who had been baptized in danger of death by a reputably good Catholic 
physician or in the diocesan Catholic hospital was presented to this 
priest for baptism, he merely supplied the ceremonies. Later on he was 
told by an older priest that in such cases we should always baptize con- 
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ditionally. Since then he has followed the suggested practice. Now he is 
worried about those previous baptisms accepted as certainly valid. 
What should he do? If he must repeat these baptisms conditionally, 
how must he go about it? He says it would be very embarrassing and 
would undoubtedly cause grave injury to his reputation; for some of the 
children will soon be six years of age. 
AMICUS DUBITANTIS. 


Answer; Conditional baptism is never to be given without a 
solid doubt of fact or of validity. On the other hand, the cer- 
tainty excusing from conditional baptism can be based upon in- 
direct as well as direct evidence. If I know that a good Catholic 
doctor has experience in baptizing, or an attendant in a Catholic 
hospital (or in any other hospital for that matter) is experienced 
in baptizing, then I am not at liberty under ordinary circumstances 
to doubt the validity. Todo so would be almost like doubting the 
baptism of a priest whom I had never seen baptize. Hence, there 
is no more, not as much, reason to doubt the method of a Catholic 
doctor or a nurse well instructed or practised in baptizing than 
there is the intention of a non-Catholic physician giving emergency 
baptism at the parents’ request. In the latter case when the cor- 
rectness of method is known, we rightly presume a valid inten- 
tion; so, in the former we should presume the correctness of 
method. 

Let the priest return to his first practice except when there is 
some circumstance which causes him to doubt whether the bap- 
tizing person was competent (e.g., when he performs his first 
baptism in a state of great excitement), or when the prenatal 
condition of the child makes it dubious whether the flow of water 
touched its body or a part that is certainly capable of receiving 
baptism. 


Reading Entire Canon in English from Pulpit at Mass 


Question: Ina parish of my acquaintance the Daily Missal is placed 
in the pews. In order to help the people use the Missal, a priest reads 
word for word in English including the Canon and the words of conse- 
cration from the pulpit. Is this practice justifiable? 

MONTHLY READER. 


Answer; The practice has been condemned more than once in 
recent years, to say nothing of the age-old prohibition of the 
rubrics of the Missal, saving the Mass of Concelebration. 

Why this intemperate zeal in compelling young and old alike 
to use the Missal? Where the Church leaves liberty, who are we 
to take it away? There are tastes in devotion, and varying abili- 
ties also. Half of this ill-timed and ill-advised zeal is unto de- 
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struction. By it some pastors are causing an increase in the at- 
tendance at the Sunday Masses in the neighboring churches; 
they have unwittingly caught hold of a church-emptying expedi- 
ent in the home parish. I have heard a well-balanced and suc- 
cessful pastor, himself always on the lookout for ways of im- 
proving his people spiritually, declare somewhat oratorically 
that in his opinion ninety percent of the laity now using Missals 
could throw them away with great devotional gain. 

A kindred, if not worse, error is the confusing of the mechanics 
of the Mass with the dogma of the Mass; and preaching about the 
ceremonies almost continuously, as if every man, woman and 
child were prosecuting research work in rubrics for a degree. 

If priests would strike a just proportion between the cere- 
monies of the Mass and the doctrine of the Mass, let them con- 
sult the Instruction of July, 1942, on “Exhorting the Faithful to 
Go to Mass Frequently and Devoutly,” where by way of intro- 
duction the Holy See mentions the need of acquainting the faith- 
ful with the parts of the Mass and then goes into the dogmatic 
details of the Holy Eucharist as Sacrifice and as Communion, 
stressing the point that once the people learn what the Mass is, 
attendance thereat will come almost of itself. Our extremists 
need to recall that some among us had illiterate ancestors who 
risked life and limb to be present at Mass, and they forgot the 
poverty of the settings in the greatness of the Sacrifice. Their 
devotion to the Body and Blood of Christ was supreme—some 
would say, half in seriousness and half in jest, because they were 
never, either in youth nor in age, subjected to priest ceremonial 
monitors. 


Form for Blessing of Palms 


Question: When there is no procession on Palm Sunday, is it per- 
mitted to use the blessing ad omnia for blessing the palms, instead of 
using the form as found in the Missal? The Ephemerides Liturgicz, 
Vol. XL (1926), p. 257, states that this procedure may be followed. 

READER. 


Answer: Since the procession on Palm Sunday completes the 
rite of the Blessing of Palms as given in the Missal, it may not be 
omitted (see Wuest-Mullaney, p. 369). The Decrees of the Con- 
gregation of Rites make only one exception to this rule. 
If the Forty Hours’ Devotion is in progress in a church on Palm 
Sunday, the palms should be blessed in a side chapel according to 
the form given in the Missal, but the procession is omitted. 
Hence, if the form given in the Missal is to be used and if the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion is not in progress, the procession should 
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be held. Since the Palm Sunday procession is rich in symbolism 
and is a most fitting beginning of Holy Week, the faithful should 
not be deprived of it. Some pastors have solved the problem of 
parish participation in the procession by having a representative 
of each of the different parish societies walk in procession with the 
priest and servers. 

According to the Ephemerides Liturgice (loc. cit.), if a priest 
wishes to omit the procession on Palm Sunday, he may not follow 
the rite of the Missal in blessing palms, but must use the Benedictio 
ad omnia given in the appendix to the Roman Ritual. 


The Use of Blessed Palms 


Question: (1) How are the blessed palms to be used in the home? 
(2) May they be cut up into crosses and woven into designs? In my 
opinion, the palm should be left whole, put around the crucifix in the 
home for the year, and then be destroyed by fire. The ashes should be 
buried. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: (1) The manner in which blessed palms are to be 
used is best indicated in the prayers for the blessing: ‘“Vouchsafe 
to bless and sanctify this produce of the olive. . . that all they who 
receive it may obtain with it protection of soul and body; and 
may it become, O Lord, a remedy for our salvation, a sign of Thy 
grace .... Do Thou also bless these boughs of palm and of olive 
. . . that into what place soever these branches be brought, the 
dwellers therein may obtain Thy blessing; and every adversity 
being driven therefrom, Thy right hand may protect those whom 
Jesus Christ Thy Son did redeem. ... Vouchsafe with heavenly 
blessing to sanctify these boughs. . .that they may profit unto the 
salvation of all Thy people.” If the faithful realize that the 
palms are for them a protection of soul and body and remedy for 
salvation, they will regard them only with the deepest reverence. 

(2) The Czremoniale Episcoporum directs that the olive 
branches that are to be blessed for the bishop and canons should 
be decorated, and that the palm leaves destined for them should 
be made into small crosses before they are blessed (Lib. II, cap. 
xxi). We know of no direction that counsels the faithful against 
cutting their palms into crosses or weaving them into designs 
after the palms have been blessed. Moreover, we fail to see how 
there can be any lack of reverence or respect evidenced in this 
practice. On the contrary, the impelling motive responsible for 
the practice seems to be one of love and devotion. 
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Form for Blessing Baptismal Water 


Question: In a Sick Call Ritual published by Macmillan Company, 
there is a short form for blessing Baptismal water. It was prescribed by 
the First Council of Baltimore, and approved by Pius VIII. May this 
short form still be used by priests in North America? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: It must be understood that there is question here of 
a form for blessing Baptismal water outside of the vigils of Easter 
and Pentecost; for, on these two occasions, the form in the Missal 
is to be followed. The short form mentioned above may be found 
as the first blessing in the Appendix to the Roman Ritual. The 
rubric states that it may not be used in places to which it was not 
extended by a special indult of the Apostolic See. In 1830, the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda gave permission to the 
priests of this country to use this form for twenty years. May the 
form now be used? Woywod says: ‘After careful investigation, 
we have not been able to find a record of the renewal of this 
faculty’”’ (Woywod, ‘Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law,” Vol. I, p. 342). 

When it becomes necessary to bless Baptismal water outside 
of the vigils of Easter and Pentecost, what form should then be 
used? The form that should be used may be found in the Roman 
Ritual, Tit. II, cap. viii. This same form is also contained in the 
Excerpta published by John Murphy Company. In the 1935 
edition, it appears on page 304 under the somewhat misleading 
heading, A Short Form of Blessing Baptismal Water. The form 
that is here given is not the short one mentioned in the query 
and contained in the Appendix of the Roman Ritual, but the 
ordinary one contained in the Roman Ritual itself. 








Communications from Our Readers 
A Prayer to Suit the Occasion 


VERY REVEREND EDITORS: 


In many places it is customary when reciting the Rosary for the de- 
parted, especially at the “‘house of death,” to say after the Glory be to the 
Father (or instead of it): “Eternal rest grant unto him (her), O Lord; 
and may perpetual light shine upon him (her).’’ It should be noted 
that, since the ‘“‘Preces et Pia Opera” was published in 1938, this aspira- 
tion standing thus alone is no longer indulgenced; to it must be added: 
“May they rest in peace. Amen.’”’ In the second place, the singular 
number (him, her) may not be used in the first sentence, but only the 
plural (them). 

Possibly some may argue that, despite the plural reading in the 
“Preces et Pia Opera,’’ the singular number may still be used, for it 
would not result in a ‘‘substantial change”’ in the sense of the prayer— 
which is all that is forbidden by the Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary 
issued November 26, 1934. That seems to be reasonable; but it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to prove that such is the mind of the Sacred 
Penitentiary, when we consider that in the Collectio published in 1929 
the use of either the singular or of the plural is indicated; but in the 
“‘Preces’’ of 1938, just mentioned, this is not so. 

It is the purpose of this communication respectfully to suggest the 
advisability of permitting the one that says the prayer to change the 
wording of singulars and plurals to suit special circumstances. Some 
prayers are worded in the singular number, others in the plural; but, as 
a rule, there is nothing in the prayers themselves which indicates why 
one is in the singular number and another in the plural. In the writer’s 
booklet, ‘‘Little Prayers With Plenary Indulgences,” there are nine con- 
secutive aspirations addressed to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Of these, 
four are in the plural number, and five in the singular. All might just 
as well be in the singular, it would seem. 

In the Act of Dedication of the Human Race to Jesus Christ the King 
(‘‘Preces,” n. 253) occur the words: “. . . behold, each one of us gladly 
dedicates himself to-day to Thy most Sacred Heart’ (italics mine). 
When an entire congregation says those words out loud, or even if the 
priest alone says them in the name of all, it is very impressive and edify- 
ing. That is what Pope Leo XIII very likely had in mind when he or- 
dered the prayer to be said publicly on the Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
But when a person says that sentence by himself, it seems not to make 
sense. This Act of Dedication must now be said each year publicly on 
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the Feast of Christ the King, in accordance with the Encyclical Quas 
primas, December 11, 1925. 

Why should not a person be permitted to say in the Hail Mary: “... 
pray for me a sinner, now and at the hour of my death’—if that is 
really what he has in mind? The writer recalls as a boy (some fifty 
years ago) that, when his father was leading in the recitation of the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin (said in German) for a departed one, it was 
customary for the people to respond: ‘Pray for him (her).”” Why 
might not that be permitted to-day, without forfeiture of indulgences? 
When in the presence of death a person says for the departed, ‘‘Eternal 
rest grant unto him (her), etc.,” as is but natural to say, it surely seems a 
pity if the indulgences for the dead are lost because he said him, instead 
of them. 

Perhaps the Sacred Penitentiary, Office of Indulgences, might give an 
affirmative answer if this question were submitted for itsdecision: “In 
an indulgenced prayer may the personal number be changed at will to 
suit the occasion?’ Any member of the American Hierarchy who 
should kindly submit the question to the Roman authorities would win 
for himself the gratitude of a countless number of the faithful, in the 
estimation of the undersigned. 

F. JosepH MuTCcH. 
Kokomo, Ind. 












Roman Documents 


Conditions for Gaining the Indulgences Attached to the 
Brown Scapular Modified for the Duration of the War 


SACRA PAINITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
Officium de Indulgentiis 


Beatissime Pater, 

Procurator Generalis Ordinis Carmelitarum A.O. ad pedes 
Sanctitatis Tuz provolutus, humiliter petit: (1) ut Religiosi 
necnon Moniales ac Tertiarii Regulares predicti Ordinis Indulgen- 
tias sibi concessas acquirere valeant, quamvis vestem induant 
non ex lana confectam; (2) ut christifideles, Tertio Ordini szecu- 
lari Carmelitarum et Confraternitati B. Marie Virginis de Monte 
Carmelo adsciti, lucrari possint Indulgentias proprio adnexas 
scapulari, quamvis hoc non ex lana confectum sit; (3) ut sanatio 
tribuatur omnibus defectuum, qui in erectione Tertii Ordinis et 
Confraternitatis B. Marie Virginis de Monte Carmelo necnon 
in admissione fidelium ad predicta sodalitia et ad eiusdem Dei- 
pare Virginis scapularis sodalitatem usque modo forte locum 
habuere, quique validitati earumdem erectionum et admissionum 
obstare possint. Et Deus, etc. 

Die 27 februarii 1943. 

SACRA PAINITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA, vi facultatum 
a SSmo D.N.PIO Pp. XII sibi tributarum, benigne annuit pro 
gratia iuxta preces. Presentibus, quoad 1. et 2., durante hoc 
bello tantum valituris. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet. 

N. Card. CANALIT, 
Peznit. us Maior. 
S. LUZIO, Regens. 

Concordat cum originali quod asservatur in Archivo Ordinis. 

Rome, e Nostro Collegio S. Alberti, die 15 Martii 1943. 

(Signed) 
Fr. Antoninus Franco, 
Vicarius Generalis Carmelitarum. 
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Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Matrtuew P. Stapieton, D.D., S.Scr.L. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 


The Cultivation of Spiritual Courage 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Personal and national courage is needed to-day for the successful 

prosecution of the war. Spiritual courage, the keynote of the 
Proper of to-day’s Mass, is needed for the spiritual war that we 
all are waging. 

(2) Spiritual courage is most necessary to fight against the dullness of 
routine and against sinful defeatism. 

(3) The Christian should be courageous because of the purpose of this 
spiritual war, because of the example of fellow-Christians, and 
because of his Leader, Christ Jesus. 


To-day, for the second time in World War II, our country is celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The form which the celebration will take will be a simple and sober one, 
certainly less artificial and bombastic than in past years. For now we 
appreciate better the gravity of the situation in which we find ourselves 
and the need for all that grim determination and courage which we 
attribute to those early Americans who presented to the world our 
Magna Charta, our Declaration of Independence. We are told that 
when the news of the signing was heard throughout the Colonies the 
exuberance of the people manifested itself in patriotic speeches, in 
prolonged bell-ringing, in huge bonfires; but that soon the citizens 
were made to realize that it was not enough to declare national in- 
dependence, it was necessary to fight for it, and to fight perhaps to the 
death. It was necessary to call on every last ounce of man power and 
will power, to exhibit in the face of defeat and disaster a calm and 
confident courage that would confuse the enemy and hearten one’s 
friends. So, we entered this war enthusiastically and cheeringly, but 
Manila, Bataan, Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, sobered us—I won’t 
say, frightened us; but those setbacks steeled us for the mighty test 
which later confronted us and confronts us to-day. The lesson of the 
Declaration of Independence this year is the need for courage in our 
national soul. 

There does not seem to be any connection between this national 
holiday which we are to-day celebrating and the day which the Church 
is celebrating, the Third Sunday after Pentecost. And in truth, 
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there is no connection save that, as Americans, we should take new 
courage from a re-reading of the Declaration of Independence and, as 
Catholics, in the reading of those prayers which the Church offers to 
God in to-day’s Mass. 


Physical and Spiritual Courage 


Propagandists have succeeded in painting war as a glorious venture, 
for they have stressed the glamor of the military life and the adulation 
that surrounds the hero. Acts of courage are presented to an avid public 
in the brightest possible manner, with emphasis upon what is attractive 
and with omission of what is less pleasant. In this way courage is 
connected, it seems, only with great accomplishments and brilliant deeds; 
the prosaic fulfillment of ordinary tasks, the willing obedience in even 
the smallest affairs, the cheerful codperation in monotonous routine, 
are not hailed as courageous or heroic, but are passed over in silence. 
But we should know that without them a nation’s army cannot be 
victorious, and that in war as well as in peace they also serve who only 
stand and wait. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you that all of us are engaged in 
another war—a war that may be called a war to the death, for the 
punishment inflicted upon losers in this war is true death, eternal death 
of the soul. We know it, we believe it, we experience it; from the 
dawn of reason in our soul until its final setting, we are fighting a war 
in which there is no quarter, a war against our adversary, the devil, who 
“as a roaring lion goes about seeking whom he may devour.”’ It is a 
fierce war, fiercer than all others, this war between the individual and 
the devil. 

But it is not an attractive war, nor a glamorous one. It is not 
described in glowing terms by correspondents, nor publicized by paid 
writers. Nations do not focus their attention upon the seesawing of 
opposing lines, nor are medals and rewards presented before admiring 
fellows. Yet, it is a war, this war in which you and I are engaged 
against him who “was a murderer from the beginning”’ (John, viii. 44). 
On the surface, our lives may seem very ordinary and prosaic; our rou- 
tine may become dull; there doesn’t seem to be any romance or glory 
in the faithful performance of our everyday duties. But whether it is 
appreciated or not, we as individuals and as members of the Church are 
fighting the most important war that ever can be fought. The goal is 
the greatest, eternal life; the means are the most precious, grace; the 
enemy is the strongest, Satan; our Leader is the best, Christ Jesus. 
“The life of man upon earth is a warfare,” and the signal to end that 
war will be given only when the Son of Man will come ‘‘in the clouds 
of heaven with much power and majesty.” 
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The Virtue Essential to Victory 


The essential virtue for anyone who hopes to be victorious in war is 
courage, not only in great things but in small and ordinary things. I 
dare say that in most of our lives the heroic and grandiose play a very 
small part, if any. We live a rather unknown life; outside of an ex- 
tremely limited circle of friends, no one knows us, and hardly anyone 
cares about us; we have our brief moments of joy and our bitter mo- 
ments of suffering; we come into this world, we live our allotted span 
of years, we die and are forgotten, while the busy and indifferent world 
hurries on its callous way. We do nothing great which attracts atten- 
tion; days succeed days, and in none of them do we perform what 
the world would admire and hail as courageous. Certainly, there is 
nothing spectacular about being good parents of a Christian family, 
nothing that calls for comment in being loyal children to father and 
mother, nothing that wins citations and medals in doing as well as we 
can at our daily work. Yet, we cannot be good parents or loyal children 
or faithful workers over a long period of time without being brave. 
It takes courage to live an unknown life; it takes courage to face a 
monotonous life; it takes courage to enthuse over a routine life. 

In this constant warfare with the devil, we have still other occasions 
on which to exhibit supernatural courage, namely, when we have 
yielded to the enemy of our soul. It is an axiom of military science 
that a victorious soldier will be a courageous soldier, but that the 
question of true courage is answered only in defeat. That army which 
can reform its ranks and advance to new attacks after being subjected 
to withering fire or repulsed with heavy loss, is a courageous army, and 
that nation is a courageous nation which is eager to carry on through 
the darkness of defeat as well as through the brightness of victory. 
It is not always external foes that provide the most difficult test of 
courage, but often it is one’s own self, whether it be a nation, an army 
or an individual; for discouragement and despair are internal, and are 
to be conquered only with the weapons of the spirit. 


Overcoming the Spirit of Defeatism 


There is a time when to everyone comes the suggestion of discourage- 
ment, when the whisperings of defeatism make themselves heard, when 
the plaintive question proposes itself: ““What’s the use?” It may be 
that such a spirit is due to actual or imagined inability to make progress 
along the true road of life; perhaps it is due to repeated falls from 
God’s grace into sin; perhaps, and this is only natural, we weary of 
the humdrum sort of life which is our lot. Then it is that we must 
exhibit this courage, this will to win, which is the characteristic of the 
Christian hero. Whether against ourselves or our enemy, we must 
turn our face, calm, confident, courageous. 
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The Christian should be inspired with this courage, for he has been 
called unto God’s eternal glory; through God he will be perfected, 
strengthened and established, and to Him we will offer our praise and 
thanksgiving forever. National heroes are great in proportion as their 
cause is just and their traditions glorious. No greater cause and no 
more glorious traditions could urge one on to heights of self-sacrifice and 
nobility than the cause of Christ and the traditions of His Church. 
The cause of Christ is the eternal glory of His Father and the salvation 
of all peoples. The traditions are of His Church, which has not “‘spot or 
wrinkle, but is holy and without blemish” (Eph., v. 27). Recruits in 
the army are given lectures on the war, in which are explained why 
they are fighting, their hopes and aims; the idea is that, if they under- 
stand their position, they will fight more courageously. Certainly, if 
we appreciate the nature of our cause and its history, we will fight in 
such a way that our names some day will be inscribed in the golden 
Book of Life. 


The Christian Bond of Unity 


Morever, there is an unbreakable bond which unites in the deter- 
mination for victory all those who are fighting for the cause of Christ. 
No matter what our race or language or condition, we are all brethren 
wherever we may be. The very number of our fellow-soldiers, the very 
size of the Christian army, should give us a confidence and courage that 
is truly superhuman. Each is an individual, each has his own traits, 
each is influenced by his own circumstances, but all are united in one 
aim: the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

And finally, in our Leader is to be found our greatest strength, our 
most impelling inspiration. It is a truism that all the world loves to be 
led by one who can be admired. Given a real leader, soldiers will 
fight against the heaviest odds and emerge victorious. The Leader of 
our forces is Jesus Christ, true God and true Man. He is Master of all 
creation; yet, He isalsothe Good Shepherd. He is powerful, yet gentle. 
He is just, yet merciful. He loves perfection; yet, He forgives the err- 
ing. He is wealthy; yet, He seeks our love. He is our Leader; yet, 
He is our Brother. He dwells in the highest heavens; yet, His delights 
are to be with the children of men. 

When St. Peter wrote the passage which we have in to-day’s Epistle, 
he was urging his readers to withstand particularly the assaults of 
persecutors upon their faith. He did not minimize the ferocity of the 
war to which they had been summoned, but he recalled to their minds 
the great truths which should give them courage: their goal was eternal 
salvation, their allies were all their fellow-Christians, their glorious tra- 
ditions were of suffering and victory, their Leader was Christ. Your 
struggle, though perhaps not external, is nevertheless fierce; yours, 
therefore, is the necessity of possessing something of the early Christian 
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courage. Your goal is the same, your traditions equally glorious, your 
allies most numerous, your Leader Christ. In your lives ‘‘you will 
have distress, but have confidence,’ for He has overcome the world 
(John, xvi. 33). Take courage, that you may “receive a never-fading 


crown of glory’’ (I Pet., v. 4). 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Basis of True Peace 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The whole world is thinking of, fighting for, praying for peace. 
(2) But what kind of peaceis desired? Material alone? 
(3) The Church in the Mass to-day prays for true, lasting peace. 
(4) True peace consists in freedom from sin and in union with God. 
(5)  Wehave no strict right to this peace, for we have forfeited it by sin. 
(6) Through grace, which liberates and compels, is true peace to be at- 
tained. 


There is nothing that the whole world desires more ardently to-day 
than peace. Whether among the United Nations or among the Axis 
Powers, whether among the strongest peoples or among the weak, 
whether among actual combatants or among civilian populations, the 
burning question is: ‘‘When shall we have peace?’’ Admission of this 
fact does not imply any weakening in our determination to fight for a 
just victory, nor should one be criticized for thinking constantly of 
peace. War is an abnormal condition, and it is but natural to wish for 
a restoration of the normal. In fact, if anyone should prefer war to 
peace as the better thing or should take delight in fighting, that one 
could reasonably be looked upon as having lost his senses and the 
proper outlook on life. Desire for peace does not make cowards of 
soldiers, and prayers for peace do not stamp those who offer them as 
unpatriotic or “fifth columnists.’ The right-thinking world, then, 
desires peace, prays for peace, and, paradoxically, fights for peace. 


What Is Meant by Peace? 


The reading of the Proper of the Mass to-day, however, suggests a 
question which, perhaps because of its apparent simplicity, we have 
never thought to ask ourselves: ‘“What do we mean by peace?” We 
certainly pray for it, and pray for it most sincerely. But if suddenly 
God should appear to us and tell us that He is going to grant our request 
now, if we will only tell Him what sort of peace we wish, I wonder if 
we will only tell Him what sort of peace we wish, I wonder if we would 
not be nonplused, and begin to stammer out a confused and halting 
answer. Of course, we would tell Him that we desire this war to end 
and our sons and brothers to be returned safely to us. But would 
that be all? Some might go further and say that they wish all wars 
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to end; and some, still more penetrating, perhaps would answer that 
not only should wars cease but the causes of war be destroyed, the 
causes in their mind being understood as economic or racial or geo- 
graphic. 

Now, in all these answers there is certainly something good, and 
God would be pleased with them, for He has given to us a natural love 
of family, a natural repugnance to fighting, a natural desire that justice 
be done to nations and to individuals. But, it must be confessed, there 
is still something lacking in the replies; the answers are good as far as 
they go, but, as the saying is, they do not go farenough. What then do 
we mean by the peace for which we pray and which seems to be the 
prevalent idea in to-day’s Mass? 


The Christian Conception of Peace 


It would not be true to say that the general idea of peace which we 
all have is excluded from to-day’s Mass. When the Church, speaking 
in our name, expresses confidence in God’s protection from our enemies, 
as she does in the Introit, she certainly does not overlook unfair at- 
tacks made against us by material enemies, and when she asks God in 
the Oration that He direct the course of the world in peace, and grant 
her to rejoice in undisturbed worship, she is one with us in our desire 
for a peaceful world order. She knows by experience, as well as by 
faith, that it is in times of peace that she makes the greatest progress, 
and that, while those of her children who are heroic will bring added 
honor to her in times of upheaval, more of her weaker children will fall 
away and abandon her when suffering becomes their daily lot. 

That it is not mere cessation of physical warfare for which the Church 
prays can be easily understood, if we realize that the prayers found in 
the Mass of to-day are said even when the world is at what it calls 
peace. These prayers have not been written since 1939 when World 
War II broke out, nor even since 1914 when World War I began; 
they were composed centuries ago and have been annually recited, 
whether peace or war hovered over nations. 

Clearly then, when the Church prays for peace, she is praying for 
another kind of peace, the kind that we should pray for in times of 
both national calm and international war. It is for spiritual peace, 
the peace of the soul, the peace which results from friendship with 
God, the peace which in the Divine plan must characterize the Messianic 
Era, the peace which is our heritage from Christ, who dying won it for 
us: ‘Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you.” 


St. Paul on True Peace 


We are given some understanding of the meaning of true peace by the 
Epistle, which is taken from St. Paul’s famous message to the Romans. 
As is his custom, Paul does not hesitate to use bold expressions to convey 
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his ideas to his readers. The reason he does so is that the boldness—in 
fact, the revolutionary nature—of his ideas, which fundamentally 
speaking are not his but God’s, requires that they be clothed in equally 
bold words and figures. Now, Paul wishes to bring into clear relief the 
difference between the future and eternal glory of the sons of God and 
the present and insignificant sufferings imposed upon them by cruel 
enemies. He pictures even the material world groaning under the 
heavy weight of sin and longing for the relief and peace that await 
God’s creatures in the future. It is, therefore, a description of true 
peace that Paul gives us—true peace that consists negatively in freedom 
from sin, and positively in union with God as His free and loyal sons. 

It would be an unreasonable optimist who would venture to hope 
that immediately upon the cessation of armed hostilities the world would 
be truly free, or that as soon as geographical limits and economic oppor- 
tunities have been fairly adjusted, there would be no longer the necessity 
of praying for peace. Because of original sin man is prone to evil from 
his youth; as the inspired writer expresses it: ‘‘All the thought of their 
heart is bent upon evil at all times.’’ And as long as sin reigns among 
men, true peace cannot exist in the world, and to this fact the history of 
the world gives sorrowful testimony. One element, then, that must 
be considered before the peace for which the Church prays will be re- 
alized is the removal of sin from the heart of man, and this cannot be 
accomplished by even the most equitable treaties or by the most abject 
military surrender. ‘There is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord.” 


The Source of True Peace 


But concomitant with this negative element, there must be also 
something positive in the concept of true peace, and this positive ele- 
ment is to be found in the acceptance by all men of the King of Peace, 
Christ, whose “empire shall be multiplied” thereby, and through whom 
“there shall be no end of peace” for mankind. If there is any one 
phrase that can be said to summarize all the prophetical writings of 
the Old Testament, that one phrase is: ‘“Peace through the Messiah.” 
And if the purpose of the Incarnation must be described in one phrase, 
scarcely a better one can be offered than: ‘‘Peace among men.” It was 
the keynote of Christ’s birth, from the Canticle of Zachary to the hymn 
of the angels. It was the purpose He had ever in mind throughout 
His public life, through the Last Supper and Passion; and it was with 
a word of peace that He greeted His unbelieving Apostles on the first 
Easter Sunday. 

Such, then, is the nature of the peace for which the Church and with 
the Church we ourselves pray to-day in the traditional Proper of the 
Mass—abandonment of sin and union with Christ. That, too, is the 
nature of the peace for which the Church continually prays in the un- 
changing parts of the Mass, from the Psalm with which the priest 
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begins through the Gloria in excelsis, the Te igitur, the Libera nos, the 
prayers before Communion, down to the Last Gospel of St. John. 

Our boldness in assuming that God bless us with such a peace is not 
founded upon appreciation of our right to this peace. If this universal 
peace that we pray for were to be granted only as a reward in 
strict justice for our merits, our longing would never be ful- 
filled. The Chosen People of the Old Testament had no strict right to 
God’s forgiveness of sins and redemption from exile, but trusted only in 
an appeal to His mercy and to His zeal for His own name. In fact, so 
frequently does this idea occur, namely, forgiveness for the sake of 
God’s honor, that we can see that the honesty of the sacred writers 
obliged them to offer as the ground for their claim to God’s mercy, not 
the goodness of their people, but rather the protection of God's good 
name: ‘For Thy mercy, and for Thy truth’s sake: lest the Gentiles 
should say: Where is their God!’ (Ps. cxiii. 10). ‘It is not for your 
sake that I will do this, O house of Israel, but for My holy name’s sake, 
which you have profaned among the nations whither you went” (Ez., 
xxxvi. 22). In somewhat the same vein, we appeal in the Offertory to- 
day that God should protect us, not because we have deserved His pro- 
tection and peace, but lest our enemies, who are also His enemies, should 
be able triumphantly to boast that they have prevailed against us. If 
God should grant us true peace in our days, it will be through His mercy 
and not because of our goodness. 


The Church’s Eagerness for Universal Peace 


So eager is the Church to hasten the day of universal peace that she 
seemingly offers to God the return of His greatest gift, that of free will, 
for she dares to pray in to-day’s Mass that He compel our stubborn will 
to do His bidding. ‘‘Draw,’’ she prays, ‘‘our rebellious wills to Thee” 
by the powerful compulsion of grace. Christ had promised that, when 
He would be lifted up, He would draw all things to Himself, and to-day 
the Church asks that He fulfill that promise. It was through the misuse 
of free will that sin had come and peace was destoyed; now, that peace 
might come and sin be destroyed, this faculty of man must be drawn 
irresistibly to its perfect goal, which is God. The Church asks that the 
enviable relations of heaven be transferred to earth—that just as the 
angels and the blessed enjoy perfect activity of their will in being directed 
towards God, so here we be drawn by the liberating compulsion of grace 
to achieve ‘‘the freedom of the glory of the sons of God.” ‘“‘Draw me,” 
we should say with the mystic composer of the Canticle of Canticles, 
“‘we will run after Thee to the odor of Thy ointments.”’ 

The motto of Pius XII is: ‘““‘The work of justice shall be peace.” 
And we might add with Isaias, whence it was taken: ‘And the service 
of justice shall be quietness and security forever.’ We shall achieve 
lasting peace—not through superiority in men or money, in ships, guns, 
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tanks or planes, not in diplomatic skill or intellectual triumphs—but in 
the practice and the work of justice, the justice above all of God and 
God’s kingdom. May we seek the Kingdom of God and His justice, 
and “‘in the beauty of peace’’ shall we rest forever! 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Uniting for Victory 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Dissension to-day on the home front could lose the war for us. Dis- 
sension in the Church cannot lose the war against the ‘‘forces of 
wickeaness,” but it can delay final and complete victory. 

(2) Christ’s prayer was constantly for unity. 

(3) The Apostles held up the ideal of unity and reproved dissenters. 

(4) From earliest times the Church has been plagued by schisms. 

(5) To-day, absence of unity is working great harm to Christ’s Cause. 

(6) May the unity implied in the Secret Oration become once more uni- 
versal among the members of the Church! 


One of the first things a government does when it is about to engage 
in war is to overcome, as far as possible, all dissension on the home front 
and to remove the causes of such dissension. Modern war demands total 
mobilization, not only of troops, but even of all the other inhabitants of 
a country; and if among the civilian population dissension is found, 
disaster usually overtakes the military forces. In unity there is strength 
and in dissension is defeat, especially if dissension is widespread and 
serious. We in America are fighting a well-organized enemy, and 
because we realize the difficulties that face us, all groups are more than 
willing to forego the peace-time privilege of sharply criticizing other 
groups. Labor has a no-strike pledge; Capital submits to the heaviest 
of taxes; racial antipathies as well as political differences are hastily 
buried lest they interfere with what is popularly called America’s all- 
out effort. 


The Dangers of Dissension 


This illustration, which emphasizes the dangers of dissension, should 
well serve to focus the attention of our Catholic people upon the even 
greater necessity of removing all causes of dissension in our religious life. 
For, as members of the Fighting Church, we too are waging a bitter 
war against the ‘principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places” (Eph., vi. 12), and if any army must present a united front, 
that army is the army of Christ. It is almost trite to say that our 
enemy is strong and determined, that he never deserts and never retires, 
that he has the brilliance of an archangel and the fierceness of a lion, 
that his appeals are seductive and his words attractive. But it is all 
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true, and the Church can never repeat her warning too often that 
vigilance and prayer and courage are necessary. She knows that she 
herself cannot lose, for such was the promise given to her by her Founder; 
but she knows from sad experience that individual children can be over- 
come, and that her own final triumph not only can be but all too often 
has been retarded. When dissension is found in the Christian ranks, 
great is the slaughter of souls who had been destined for eternal life. 

It is evident from a reading of the Gospel and the Epistle of to-day’s 
Mass that the removal of all dissension among Christians was the aim 
of both the Founder of Christianity and its first Pope, St. Peter. Our 
Lord told us that not only is murder forbidden His followers but even 
anger which can lead to murder; insulting names are not to be so much 
as heard, and before recognition of His Father in the form of an offering 
will be accepted, true forgiveness of one’s brother and sincere friendship 
with him must first be assured. In his message to us in the Epistle of 
to-day, St. Peter charges us to be “‘all of one mind, compassionate, 
lovers of the brethren, merciful, modest, humble; not rendering evil 
for evil, nor railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing.” Standing, 
as they do, at the sentinel post, Christ and Peter realize how important 
it is to have absolute unity among their brethren, and how fatal it can 
be if dissension destroys this unity. In His last discourse Christ 
prayed that all might be one in Him, as He is in the Father, and Peter 
almost from his death cell appealed to Christians that they exercise 
“patience with piety, piety with fraternal love, and fraternal love with 
charity.” 


Dissensions Even in the Early Church 


The picture of the early Church which we justifiably draw from 
the Epistles of St. Paul is unfortunately one that does not reveal a 
perfect unity and harmony among its members. Too often contention 
and envy, animosities and dissension, divided the ranks of those who 
should have been one in thought and action—whose boast should be: 
“One Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” A 
reading of St. James, too, will make clear for us how far some of the 
first Christians had departed from the road of unity, and how deeply 
the spirit of dissension had penetrated. Though one in faith, they were 
not always one in action, and “faith without works is dead in itself” 
(James, ii. 17). 

We are apt sometimes to think that in the shorter writings of St. 
John there is not even a suggestion of disunity among the early Chris- 
tians, so fixed is he in his contemplation of the Divine Nature of his 
Master. But niystic that he was—I might say, because he was a true 
mystic—he was also extremely practical, and with a strong pen he fear- 
lessly charged the malcontents of his time with being allies of the Evil 
One. ‘“‘He that hateth his brother is in darkness. . . . If anyone loves the 
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world, the charity of the Father is not in Him. . . . He is the Antichrist 
who denieth the Father and the Son. . .. He that loveth not, abideth in 

It was not long before personal disunity led to dogmatic dissensions, 
and soon schisms and heresies almost destroyed the divinely intended 
unity of the Church. Were it not for God’s special protection and 
intervention, the sense of Christian unity might have been destroyed 
forever, and the solid Rock of Peter been smashed into thousands of 
insignificant pieces. With victory over pagan Rome officially de- 
clared, the Church should have had a clear road ahead on which to drive 
towards its goal, the conversion of the world. But human weakness 
and human tendency towards disunion impeded this conquest, and pre- 
vented the realization of Christ’s fondest hope that all might be one in 
Him. Among heretics, the refusal to unite is understandable, even 
though not excusable; but it is impossible to excuse or to understand 
why among those who unanimously accepted the teachings of the 
Church there was so much fighting and bickering, so much personal 
antipathy and downright hatred. The historian, of course, has only 
to record and to interpret the past, but it would certainly be interesting 
if he should give us a picture of what the world in the Middle Ages and 
of to-day would have been like, if all Catholics had been united in a 
true bond of brotherhood as they were united in the true bond of belief. 
In the presence of such a picture, words would be futile and the imagina- 
tion overwhelmed, for truly it would be heaven here upon earth. 


The Horror of Disunion 


An outstanding evidence of the horror of disunion is, of course, the 
Reformation. Other heresies had torn people from the unity of faith, 
but the heresy of the Reformation is seen on all sides even to-day. 
The term ‘Christian,’ which is assumed by countless denominations, 
means no longer for most of them what, by all the rules of philology and 
theology, it clearly should mean—‘‘a follower of Christ.”” In only one 
denomination is that term accepted and deserved in the strict sense, our 
Catholic Church, for she alone has embraced the full and complete truth 
of Christ and His teaching. To-day, for non-Christians the Christian 
world presents itself as an object of pity and tragedy, or of ridicule 
and criticism, for its disunity and for the manifest contradiction of 
claiming to be Christ’s, while at the same time denying it is Christ’s. 
And, of course, one must not overlook what is probably an even greater 
tragedy—the refusal of the Orthodox Church, with its true Sacraments 
and priesthood and sacrifice, to return to the unity of that Church whose 
full truth it at one time shared. 

But in our sorrow over errors of the past which resulted in so much 
danger, we should not lose sight of the possible and actual damage that 
in our time has been done and is being done to the cause of Christ by 
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the modern spirit of dissension even among our own. The student of 
the missions is well aware that, great though our triumphs in that field 
are, they would have been immeasurably greater if the human element, 
which leads to dissension, had not played such a prominent part. The 
student of contemporary church history in our country, as in other 
countries where the Faith is firmly established, knows full well that 
personal animosities and individual dislikes on the part of many leaders 
and of many of the lower clergy and laity have prevented further ad- 
vances and caused loss of hard-won ground. No one, whether members 
of religious families or of diocesan clergy, individuals or groups of the 
laity, can in truth point an accusing finger at another, and charge that 
upon that one is full responsibility for the impeded progress or rapid 
retreat of the Church. The first step towards curing a disease is to re- 
cognize its existence, and if we are blinded by pride in our own accom- 
plishments or by jealousy of others, we cannot hope to correct this 
unfortunate evil. One group will-insist that another is at fault; one 
leader will refuse even to consider the possibility that he may have erred 
in his policy; one priest will stubbornly insist that his method is ab- 
solutely the best; one layman will criticize another layman, and both 
will criticize the clergy. Yes, we may be—and we are, thank God—one 
in belief, but as yet we are far from being one in action. 


In Unity Lies Strength 


The Army and the Navy, we are told, at the outbreak of this war 
carried into battle something of the rivalry and suspicion of the other 
created on the football gridiron or baseball diamond, but soon Pearl 
Harbor taught them the folly of non-coéperation in the face of a com- 
mon foe. One service was not supposed to be fighting for itself against 
the other; both were supposed to be fighting with perfect teamwork 
in defense of our country against a unified enemy. The old Romans 
followed the principle: ‘‘Divide and rule.’’ To-day it would be better 
if we in religious affairs changed this into: ‘‘Unite to rule.” 

In the Secret of to-day’s Mass, we have a picture of the ideal unity 
that should be characteristic of all Catholics. In that prayer, we ask 
God to be favorable to our supplications, and kindly to accept the offer- 
ings which we, His sons and daughters, make to Him, so that what each 
one presents to Him for the glory of His name, will promote the salva- 
tion of all. In the early Church all who were present at Mass brought 
forward together their gifts, and thus as individuals and as a con- 
gregation they shared in the salutary effects of the Holy Sacrifice. Let 
us admit, in no hypercritical or carping spirit, that unfortunately this 
sense of unity has been lost among modern Catholics, and with that 
admission let us courageously determine to bring about a return to 
that ancient discipline, that we “‘who have been filled with the Heavenly 
Gift may be cleansed from our hidden faults and delivered from the 
snares of the enemy, through Christ our Lord’ (Postcommunion). 
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Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Feast of St. James the Greater 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Inthe Mass for the Feast and in that for the Sunday, God is in- 
voked as the Protector of His people. 

(2) James, one of the “select three’’ Apostles (Peter and James and 
John), had on one occasion mistakenly asked for a position of 
honor in the Messianic Kingdom, but humbly accepted Christ's 
reproof. 

(3) He witnessed the birth and early development of the Church, and 
faced the difficulties of the period with supernatural courage. 

(4) For this struggle he was prepared by Christ's prophecy of his death. 

(5) We are forewarned concerning the constant struggle between the 
Church and the world, and being thus forewarned, we should, 
through St. James’ intercession, receive the ‘‘final issue of our 
faith, the salvation of our souls.” 


What Lourdes has been to the modern Catholic world, the traditional 
burial place of St. James at Compostela in Spain was to the medieval 
Christian world. Many references to it are found in the literary works 
of the period, and so great was the influence that Compostela exercised 
over the people of the time that pilgrims of all classes and from all 
parts of Europe, in ever-increasing thousands, fulfilled their vows at 
the tomb of the Saint, whose Feast we celebrate to-day. Saints and 
sinners, rich and poor, nobles and peasants, learned and ignorant, all 
turned to Spain’s mountain fastnesses wherein stood as the last citadel 
of Christianity the revered resting place of James, one of the first of 
the Apostles. 

It is a happy liturgical coincidence that both in the Mass of St. James 
and in that for the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost we have somewhat the 
same idea expressed, that God is the Protector of His people and that 
He keeps an ever-vigilant eye upon the members of His flock. In the 
one He is addressed as their “‘sanctifier and guardian,” and in the 
other as their ‘‘helper and protector.’”’ Since, however, the Office for 
to-day is in honor of St. James, we shall devote our sermon to a con- 
sideration of that Saint and Apostle and of the influence which his life 
and times should have upon us, who to-day honor him throughout the 
Universal Church. 


Character of St. James 


St James lived during that period of history which witnessed the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Christ here on earth and its spread 
beyond the walls of Jerusalem to other parts of the Near East One of 
the first Apostles, James (to be distinguished from the other James, who 
is popularly called James the Less) was looked upon by Christ as one 
of the select three Apostles to whom He gave certain privileges and 
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whom He permitted to share in hidden manifestations of His glory. 
It was James who, with Peter and John, was present when Christ re- 
stored to life the daughter of Jairus, when He talked with Moses and 
Elias and was transfigured before them, when He suffered almost in- 
supportable agony in the Garden, and it was James who, again with 
Peter and John, came privately to Christ, daring to ask Him when the 
mighty temple would be left without a stone upon a stone. 

One is most likely correct in attributing to St. James a fiery and im- 
petuous character, such as was found among the inhabitants of Galilee, 
Palestine’s northern province. We glimpse something of his zeal for 
Christ’s glory in his bold demand that the Lord permit him and his 
brother to bid fire come down from heaven and consume those Samari- 
tans who did not receive Christ And I think we glimpse something, too, 
of the conquest over self which this ‘Son of thunder” achieved, in his 
silent acceptance of his Master’s rebuke: “You know not of what spirit 
you are. The Son of Man came not to destroy souls, but to save’ 
(Luke, ix. 55-56). 


Martyrdom of St. James 


While it required courage to remain with Christ during His public 
life, it required even greater bravery to hold fast to faith in Him after 
His Death and Ascension. For then the Saviour was not with the 
Apostles visibly in human flesh to counsel and guide, to encourage and 
inspire. The Shepherd had seemingly disappeared, and the flock 
apparently was abandoned. The enemies of Christ had not weakened 
in their hatred of His religion; on the contrary they became bolder, and 
with the advent to power of Herod Agrippa, the cruel grandson of the 
cruel Herod the Great, they felt that now the time had come when the 
hated Nazarenes might be destroyed forever. 

Their enmity centered naturally enough upon the leaders of the 
“‘New Way,” and among these leaders stood James. We read of what 
happened in the simple and clear account found in Acts., xii. 1-5: 
Peter was arrested and cast into prison, but James was seized by Herod 
and killed with the sword. Years before, in the enthusiasm of youth, 
James had declared his willingness and his ability to drink of the cup of 
suffering of which Christ would drink, and to be baptized with the 
baptism with which He would be baptized. Now his offer was ac- 
cepted, and James became one of the first to sacrifice his life for the 
Faith. 


The Faith of St. James 


For us who from the heights of greatness which the Church has 
achieved must look down into the valleys and forests of ignominy and 
sufferings through which she had to toil, it is difficult to realize how 
great must have been the confident faith of a St. James who could not 
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have foreseen the future triumph of the Kingdom of Christ, but who 
nevertheless held firm to the teaching of Jesus. It is easy now to recog- 
nize the mysterious plans of Divine Providence concerning the Faith, 
but in the first century these plans were not evident. To be a follower 
of Christ involved a violent separation from all that one would nat- 
urally hold dear, the abandonment of one’s family and friends who helped 
to make life easier and more pleasant, the exposition of one’s character 
to insult and of one’s body to danger, persecution and death. Yet, all 
this was done by James, and with such a willingness that succeeding 
generations of Christians have looked to him as a model of heroic and 
eager sacrifice. 

In the Epistle which is read in the Mass of St. James, we have as it 
were a litany of the sufferings of Paul. Wisely has the Church selected 
this passage to be read in honor of the Saint of the day, for the words 
describe quite aptly the life and experiences of James. He was a man 
“appointed to death,. . . made a spectacle to the world and to men.”’ He 
was a “fool for Christ’s sake,’ he was ‘‘weak’”’ and “without honor,” 
he was “naked and buffeted,” “‘reviled and persecuted,”’ ‘‘the refuse of 
this world, the offscouring of all” (I Cor., iv. 9-13). And yet this 
was the man who personally and through his mother had asked that 
he and his brother be permitted to sit at the right hand and at the left 
of Christ when He would come into His glory! James had asked for 
that honor then, because he was speaking according to human standards; 
only gradually would the truth be appreciated that “whosoever will be 
the greater among you, let him be your minister; and he that will be 
first among you, shall be your servant: even as the Son of Man is not 
come to be ministered to, but to minister, and to give His life a re- 
demption for many”’ (Matt., xx. 26-27). 


Persecution as a Mark of the Christian Church 


“Forewarned is forearmed”’ is a hackneyed expression, but it does 
express a truth that we all admit. I wonder if we may not say that 
one form which grace assumed in the life and particularly in the passion 
and death of St. James was the warning which Christ had given him, 
that he would drink of the cup of suffering as would Christ Himself. 
Certainly, this warning made an indelible impression upon him, and 
naturally, or rather supernaturally, he prepared for the day when he 
would be called upon to die for the Faith. Now, we have a definite 
warning from Christ that His Church and we, the members of that 
Church, will be expected to suffer: ‘You will be hated by all for My 
name’s sake.... They have called the master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more them of his household!’’ (Matt., x. 22, 25). The world 
hates Christ; it hates the followers of Christ, for they are not of this 
world. These warnings have been given to us, “that when the time 
has come,’’ we may remember that He told us. 
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Moreover, we have together with the words of Our Lord the testimony 
of past and contemporary history that the Church must suffer perse- 
cution, for her standards and those of the world simply cannot be re- 
conciled. So true is this that, if the Church in some way or other does 
not suffer at the hands of the world, the suspicion may well be justified 
that the human element in the Church has weakened and is betraying 
the cause of Christ. Argue as one will, seek what solutions one will, 
the bold, inescapable fact is that the Church and the world can no 
more come together than light and darkness can dwell in the same place 
at the same time. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we prepare ourselves for this certain 
conflict, that we arm ourselves with weapons of the spirit for this 
spiritual warfare, that we show ourselves guileless as doves but wise 
as serpents, too. One force at our disposal is prayer to such a Saint as 
James. He faced difficulties greater than ours, and came through them 
victorious. He knew what it was to be raised to the heights of purest 
mysticism on the Mount of Transfiguration, and what it was to experi- 
ence the fear and loneliness of contact with evil in the Garden of Agony. 
He could be one of Christ’s chosen three, and also the object of His stern 
reproof. The Church then is wise in inviting us to celebrate to-day the 
Feast of St. James, Fisherman, Apostle and Martyr. She bids us 
pray in the orations of the Mass that, through the intercession of 
James and through his blessed passion, we who have received with joy 
the Holy Mysteries may enjoy forever the protection and love of the 
Lord for whom he gave his life. 

Of James it may be said: “‘His body is buried in peace, and his name 
liveth unto generation and generation.’”” May we with his help so live 
that we may “rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorified, receiving the 
end of our faith, the salvation of our souls’ (I Pet., i. 8-9)! 








Book Reviews 


The Way of Life.—The appearance of 
this fourth, and last, volume of Fr. 
Farrell’s monumental work on the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas! provides an occasion for re- 
joicing on the part of seminary pro- 
fessors and students, the secular clergy, 
religious Orders and communities, and 
intelligent layfolk everywhere. Until 
this was finished there was reason for 
apprehension lest something might hap- 
pen which would leave incomplete this 
splendid accomplishment. 


Altogether this is a magnificent work 
of vast proportions. The author has 
summed up for us the _ theological 
masterpiece of all time; he has given us 
the very cream of the Angelic Doctor’s 
teachings, putting them in a form and 
expressing them in language which 
every intelligent person acquainted with 
the English tongue can readily grasp 
and understand. Like the Summa 
itself, this achievement is for all time. 
It will not grow out-of-date, it will not 
need to be changed, while our language 
endures. To produce such a work it 
was necessary that the author have 
grasped and digested the whole immense 
range of Christian philosophy and 
theology, not to mention the sub- 
sidiary studies and labors presupposed 
to these. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that here, in these four large 
volumes, we have just entertaining and 
instructive reading matter of a high 
order. There is all this and much more. 
Smoothly and pleasantly as these pages 
read, they must be meditated and 
studied, if one is to get anything worth 
while out of them. Though put in 
simplest form, they are yet replete with 
solid thought; however copiously illus- 

1A Companion to the Summa. Volume 


IV. The Way of Life. By Walter Farrell, 
O.P. (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


trated by what we already know, their 
teachings remain lofty and sublime; 
made as practical as possible, the 
spiritual truths here unfolded and 
elucidated are still mysterious and 
beyond our comprehension. 

To be convinced of this, one need 
but glance in the most general way at 
a part of the contents of each of these 
volumes. Thus, for example, we find 
in the first volume such subjects as: 
the existence and nature of God; the 
divine attributes of infinity, simplicity, 
omnipotence, omnipresence, absolute 
freedom and eternal immutability, etc.; 
the knowledge of God, which in one 
simple act embraces all the past, present 
and future of the world and created 
things; the divine will, from which all 
things proceed, from the greatest to the 
smallest, from the beginning to the end 
of time; the baffling mystery of Trinity 
in Unity, of oneness in nature and 
plurality of persons in the Godhead; 
the procession of creatures from the 
one, almighty Creator—immaterial be- 
ings or angels, the world of matter or 
the material universe, and man, partly 
material and partly spiritual; the 
government and conservation of all 
creation, etc. 

In the second volume we are taken 
from a consideration of God as the 
effective or producing cause of all 
things to a study on the same Divine 
Being as the end or final cause of all 
that is made. Here the interest nat- 
urally centers around man and his 
actions and the goal to which all human 
actions tend. And since man in the last 
analysis is what his deliberate actions 
make him, we are treated in this second 
volume to a detailed study, first, of the 
intrinsic principles of human actions, 
which are known as passions or sense 
appetites, and the good or bad habits, 
the virtues or vices, infused or acquired. 
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These latter are the result of deliberate 
actions, wrought out under the influence 
of grace or without it, and leading man 
consequently to his proper end or away 
from it; and secondly, to a study of the 
extrinsic principles of human action, 
which are law, as the guiding factor 
directing man to his end, and grace, 
which gives to the smallest human 
operations an eternal significance. 

Man’s deliberate actions often re- 
peated develop habits, good or bad ac- 
cording to the quality of the actions, and 
these at length harden into what is called 
our second nature, and so, of themselves, 
determine the course and end of our life. 
These all-important habits are therefore 
sO momentous and so deserving of con- 
sideration that their study not only 
occupies the closing part of volume two 
of this work, but consumes also the 
whole of the third volume, where an 
exhaustively detailed examination is 
given to the habits of happiness, which 
are virtues, and the habits of unhappi- 
ness, which are vices. 

In this fourth volume we are intro- 
duced to the mystery of the God-Man, 
who is both the way and the light of life. 
Here is examined and studied in its 
ramifications and implications the 
mystery of the Incarnation: the union 
of divine and human natures in the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity; 
the Virgin Mother of God; the infancy 
and boyhood of Christ; His public 
life; His passion, death and resurrec- 
tion; His glorified life, and its continua- 
tion here on earth through the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the sacred ordinances 
called ‘Sacraments,’ which He be- 
queathed to His Church. 

This is evidently an immense treatise, 
taken altogether in its four large volumes, 
but it may be summed up quite briefly 
as a study of man’s origin from God, his 
end or destiny, and the internal and 
external means to his end. As said be- 
fore, it is a work for study, reflection 
and meditation. It is an inexhaustible 
source of highest thoughts. He who 
would profit by it should read it slowly 
and thoughtfully, a few pages at a time. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Recent Works on the Eastern Rites.— 
“The Eastern Ritual,”! by Father 
Joseph P. Hanulya, a priest of the 
Pittsburgh Greek-Catholic Diocese, will 
be eagerly read by all students of Eastern 
Church sciences, and kept at hand as a 
practical and fairly complete book of 
liturgical reference. 

After ten pages of introductory 
matter on religion, rites, and ecclesias- 
tical architecture, the author briefly 
describes all the appurtenances of a 
modern Byzantine church, including 
furniture, vestments, vessels and 
liturgical books. Numerous illustrations 
accompany the text. After a short 
account of the various Hours of the 
Divine Office, there follows a description 
of the Mass in its several forms. So far 
there is nothing very original about the 
book—nothing that is not treated quite 
as well, and often more extensively, in 
the books and pamphlets already on the 
market. 

But the particular merit of Father 
Hanulya’s book is to be found in the 
section which follows: a description of 
the rites of the seven Sacraments and 
all the principal church services in use 
among the Ruthenian Catholics in this 
country. Then follow sketches of the 
main feasts and fasts and of the use of 
the Eastern Church Calendar. Finally, 
there is an excellent six-page table con- 
taining the Greek and Arabic equiva- 
lents of the English and Slavonic 
vocabulary of liturgical terms. This 
book is a tribute to the zeal and industry 
of the author, and the price of one 
dollar is very reasonable indeed. 

It is rather regrettable, however, 
that before publication the author did 
not submit his manuscript to some friend 
whose mother tongue is English, be- 
cause the effectiveness of the text is 
considerably diminished by a frequent 
lack of English idiom. Here are some 
examples: “The Cassock of a Deacon 
or a Priest is of black color, of a Bishop 
is purple, of a Cardinal—red and of the 
Pope is white’”’ (p. 25). ‘‘Renouncement 
from the service of the devil” (p. 54). 

1 By the Rev. Joseph P. Hanulya, 
2408 W. 14th Street, Cleveland, O. 
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“That the Catholic parent and children 
will not be hindered, prevented to 
practice their religion” (p. 66). ‘The 
funerals are of three kinds: of Children 
of adult laymen and of Priest’”’ (p. 69). 
New words or unusual forms are used 
without necessity, as ‘‘selfmortification”’ 
(p. 25), “intermediator” (p. 44), 
“offeror” (p. 55). English Catholic 
practice uses “‘holydays,”’ not “‘holidays”’ 
(p. 63); the “Church Triumphant, the 
Church Militant,” rather than the 
“Glorious, the Fighting Church” (p. 47). 

There are several legal inaccuracies 
in the text that call for at least a passing 
notice here. On p. 7 we read: ‘‘Who- 
ever tries to induce another to change 
his rite is subject to excommunication.” 
The Code of Canon Law says simply: 
“Clerics should in no way presume to 
induce either Latins to assume the 
Oriental Rite or Orientals to assume 
the Latin Rite.’’? The penalty referred 
to by Father Hanulya was inflicted by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1894 to warn Latin 
missionaries working in the Near East. 
This penalty was abrogated by the Code. 

In the same paragraph (p. 7) we read: 
“If the spouses are of different rite, the 
marriage ceremony takes place before 
the bride’s pastor.’”” The Code says that 
the marriages of Catholics of mixed rite 
should be celebrated in the rite of the 
man and hefore Ais pastor, unless a 
particular law rules otherwise.‘ Such a 
particular law did rule otherwise for 
the Ruthenians in the United States 
since March 1, 1929. But in a para- 
graph that speaks of Eastern Catholics, 
in general, and that cites the general 
law, the ruling should be quoted ac- 
cording to the Code. 

The author goes on to say: ‘‘The wife 


? Canon 98, § 2: “Clerici nullo modo 
inducere presumant sive latinos ad 
orientalem, sive orientales ad latinum 
ritum assumendum.”’ 

8 Encyclical ‘‘Orientalium Dignitas,” 
November 30, 1894. 

* Canon 1097, § 2: “. .. Matrimonia 
autem catholicorum mixti ritus, nisi 
aliud particulari jure cautum sit, in 
ritu viri et coram ejusdem parocho sunt 
celebranda.”’ 

5 Cfr. THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review, XXIX (July, 1929), p. 121. 


can follow the rite of her husband while 
he lives, and all the children follow the 
rite of the father.” Such a statement 
seems to imply that, after the husband 
dies, the wife must return to her own 
rite. This is not so. The wife may 
return to her own rite after her husband’s 
death, but she is not bound to do so.® 
And often it will be more prudent that 
she retain her husband’s rite, especially 
if there are children, since these will all 
belong to the father’s rite. 

Though the title of the book is “The 
Eastern Ritual,’ the author does not 
point out that his treatises do not apply 
to all Eastern Catholics, but only to the 
Byzantine Catholics—to his own rite. 
This should be done in the interests of 
clearness and exactness. Hence, the 
title found on p. 15, ‘“‘The Interior of 
an Oriental Church,” should be amended 
to “The Interior of a Byzantine Church,” 
since that is what is described. Ar- 
menian, Maronite, and Coptic churches, 
for example, are also Oriental churches, 
but they are not Byzantine in rite or 
appearance. Similarly, on p. 25, we 
read that the ‘Council of . Zamosc 
abolished the use of the sponge.” The 
Synod of Zamosc was held in 1720 by 
the Ukrainians of Galicia, and was con- 
firmed by Pope Benedict XIII. But it 
did not legislate for all Byzantine 
Catholics. The Russian Catholics, for 
example, are Byzantine in rite, and they 
retain the use of the sponge. Again, on 
p. 49 we read: “The Synod of Zamosc 
forbade the pouring of warm water 
(teplota) into the chalice.” But this 
ancient Byzantine custom is also pre- 
served by the Russian Catholics. It 
would be well to mention this. 


Canon 98, § 4: ‘“Integrum est 
mulieri diversi ritus ad ritum viri, in 
matrimonio ineundo vel eo durante, 
transire; matrimonio autem  soluto, 
resumendi proprii ritus /ibera est potestas, 
nisi jure particulari aliud cautum sit.” 
Such a particular law exists only for the 
Italo-Greeks, whereby the Italo-Greek 
woman, once she has adopted the Latin 
Rite of her husband, may not go back 
to her own rite when he dies. This is 
by virtue of the Apostolic Constitution 
“Etsi pastoralis’” of Benedict XIV, 
May 26, 1742. 
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Although ‘‘The Eastern Ritual” does 
not pretend to be a scientific treatise, 
yet it would be well to omit from the text 
the expression of any opinions that can- 
not be scientifically maintained. Such 
a scientifically untenable opinion appears 
on p. 5, where the author states: ‘ Dur- 
ing the first three centuries there was 
only one public rite in the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and it was the Eastern 
Rite.” Which Eastern Rite? Though 
it is true that the liturgy was very 
simple in the first three centuries, and 
that there was no difference in essentials 
(which is true to-day too, for that 
matter), yet there were many accidental 
divergencies of rite even in the first 
three centuries, according to the learned 
researches of Dr. Alphonsus Raes, S.J., 
of the Oriental Institute in Rome, who 
adduces as proof for his thesis a letter 
of St. Firmilian, a Bishop of Cappadocia, 
in which he speaks of the great diversity 
of rites already existing in the various 
provinces. St. Firmilian died in 269. 

It might also be mentioned in passing 
that, in outlining the history of the 
development of rites, scholars now hold 
that the process was from multiplicity 
of rites to fewness of them (and not 
vice versa), as the great metropolitan 
cities like Antioch and Alexandria, and 
especially Constantinople, imposed their 
patriarchal rites on the provincial 
dioceses round about them.’ 

On p. 43 one meets the statement: 
“To avoid a dispute over the use of 
leavened and unleavened bread, it will 
suffice to state the historical fact that 
for the first ten centuries the Latin Rite 
also used leavened bread in Mass 
(John 13.1, Matt. 26.26, Acts 2.42, 
20.7, I Cor. 10.16, etc.).’”” The author 
need not fear any disputes about 
leavened or unleavened bread. He need 
merely quote the decision of the Reunion 
Council of Florence that the body of 
Christ is truly confected either in 
leavened or unleavened bread.* The 


7 Cfr. “Eastern Catholics,” pamphlet 
by Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 
(Paulist Press, New York City), p. 8. 

8 Ex Bulla “Letentur celi,” July 6, 
1439, Denzinger-Bannwart, “‘Enchiridion 
Symbolorum,” n, 692 (12th ed., p. 236). 


texts cited (e.g., Matt. 26.26, I Cor. 
10.16) prove nothing. The Greek New 
Testament uses the word apros in these 
texts for “bread.” But Dr. John Hans- 
sens, S.J., says that absolutely no argu- 
ment at all can be deduced from the 
Greek word apros to prove that either 
leavened or unleavened bread was used 
in the early days of the Church. And 
the first text, John 13, 1, does not touch 
this point at all.® 

The liturgical colors as used to-day 
in the Podcarpathian Byzantine Church 
are enumerated on p. 28. It might be 
well to affirm that the ancient Byzantine 
rule of liturgical colors stipulated only 
“light and dark” vestments, and that 
this rule is still observed by the Russian 
Catholics. On Sundays and festivals 
light colors are used (white, pink, gold, 
pale blue, etc.); at Masses for the Dead 
and during penitential seasons, dark 
colors are used (deep olive green, purple, 
dark red). 

It would be eminently desirable to see 
a uniform method of transliterating 
Slavonic words used throughout the 
book. The pictured Winding-Sheet 
appears now as Plastanica, now as 
Plaschanitza. Sometimes the ch is soft 
as in “church,” sometimes guttural as in 
German ach or Scottish loch. In Plas- 
chanitza, ch has the soft sound. But in 
Darochranitelnica, ch has the guttural 
sound. But the ordinary reader will 
not know how to distinguish these 
differences if he is unfamiliar with 
Slavonic. Besides a consistent spelling, 
we should like to see a table of phonetic 
symbols given with it. For example, 
let the Slavonic x (the guttural ch) 
always be transliterated ‘‘ch;’’ let the 
Slavonic 4 (the soft ch) be shown by 
“é,” etc. 

The text of the book is also marred 
by some typographical errors, such as 





Cfr. also Canon 816 of the Code: “In 
Misse celebratione sacerdos, secundum 
proprium ritum, debet panem azymum 
vel fermentatum adhibere ubicumque 
Sacrum litet.” 

®Joannes M. Hanssens, S.J., “In- 


stitutiones Liturgice de Ritibus Orien- 
talibus,” Vol. II (Rome, 1930), p. 128. 
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Su%ebnik for Sluetbnik (Missal, p. 19); 
Dec. 7 for Dec. 27 (the Feast of St. 
Stephen, p. 75). The syllabification is 
wrong in the word povsednevnaja (ve- 
terna) on page 35: ‘“‘povsed-nevnaja” 
should be “‘povse-dnevnaja,”’ because it 
means “daily,” and the roots are po 
(according to), vse (every), and den, dne 
(day): ‘Daily Vespers.” 

However, these imperfections are 
merely accidental and do not destroy 
the very laudable substance of Father 
Hanulya’s work; and the author is to 
be highly commended for his timely and 
popular presentation of matters which 
are deservedly coming daily into greater 
prominence in liturgical circles. 

“The Epistles and Gospels’’!® for the 
Sundays, Holydays and Various In- 
tentions and Special Occasions in the 
Catholic Church of the Greek Rite (as 
the full title on the fly-leaf reads), is 
another very practical and helpful book 
published under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh Greek-Catholic Diocese dur- 
ing 1942. This volume of 450 pages, 
prayer-book size, will serve as a most 
useful book for the youth of the Byzan- 
tine Rite, so many of whom no longer 
understand Slavonic. And it will be 
especially welcome to student liturgists 
of the Roman Rite who wish to find 
out what passages from the Epistles and 
Gospels are the choice of the magnificent 
Byzantine Liturgy for the corresponding 
feasts. Bold, clear print and a red- 
edged binding go to make up an attrac- 
tive little volume. The tables of movable 
feasts and the Perpetual Calendar that 
appear at the end of the work, make 
the book easy to use for Catholics of all 
Rites. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


1% Compiled by the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Grigassy, Pastor of SS. Peter and Paul 
Church, 431 George Street, Braddock, 
Pa. 





New Works on the Teaching of Re- 
ligion.—_Doctor Healy has given us a 
splendid moral theology for the laity. 
‘Moral Guidance’! embodies the prin- 


1 Moral Guidance. A Textbook in 
Principles of Conduct for Colleges and 


ciples laid down in moral theology for 
governing conduct. It is a distinctive 
merit that little use is made of technical 
terms, and definitions are given for all 
terms beyond the ordinary vocabulary 
of the Catholic high school student. The 
various principles of morality are exem- 
plified through practical and pertinent 


examples. There is no casuistry in the 
offensive connotation of the term, 
namely, ‘“‘sophisitical, equivocal, or 


specious reasoning, especially in regard 
to law or morals.” 

The author definitely limits the scope 
of his book. He does not intend his work 
as a substitute for a course of moral 
philosophy, but rather supposes that the 
student has previously taken courses in 
general and special ethics. His great 
purpose is to give the educated Catholic 
layman the correct Catholic attitude to- 
wards fundamental moral questions, and 
to provide an antidote to the poisonous 
notions of proper conduct with which so 
much of our modern literature is replete. 

After a short statement of purpose and 
of some principles of ethics and of 
Christian morality, the author takes up 
each of the Ten Commandments in suc- 
cessive chapters, then devotes a chapter 
to “The Laws of Fast and Abstinence” 
and one to “Forbidden Books,”’ and con- 
cludes with a series of six chapters on the 
special duties of judges, lawyers, doctors, 
nurses, businessmen, and public officers. 
He makes no mention of social justice, 
the living wage, labor problems, moral 
aspects of matrimony, and other topics 
of this nature, because they are com- 
monly given adequate treatment in 
special courses. Doctor Healy designs 
“‘Moral Guidance”’ for college junior and 
senior classes; their maturity will safe- 
guard them against a lowering of their 
ideals through the discussion of the limits 
of what is licit. Competent instructors 
can present the material of ‘Moral 
Guidance” to students of the higher 
secondary grades. 


Universities. By Edwin F. Healy, S.J., 
S.T.D., Mag. Agg., Professor of Moral 
Theology, West Baden College (Loyola 
University Press, Chicago, pp. 340 with 
Index, $1.60 net). 
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A Teacher’s Manual contains the solu- 
tions for all the Cases to Be Analyzed that 
are found in ‘‘Moral Guidance,” brief 
expositions of the Topics to Be Discussed, 
and a selected bibliography intended for 
the instructor. These cases illustrate the 
application of certain moral principles to 
everyday life; the topics point discussion 
of pertinent questions not fully treated 
in the text. Even the moral theologian 
will value the concrete guidance of these 
topic expositions and case solutions. 

The text is crystal clear, but there is no 
attempt at exhaustive discussion of diffi- 
cult theological subjects. Random selec- 
tions that illustrate the clarity of the 
text are these: ‘An action which con- 
science does not definitely pronounce to 
be sinless must not be performed” (p. 29). 
“This condemnation (by the Holy 
Office) includes even the act of attending 
one of these (spiritistic) seances, though 
one does so out of mere curiosity and 
takes no part at all in the proceedings” 
(p. 93). ‘‘Moral Guidance’’ guards the 
Catholic against snap judgments that 
are too sweeping in their condemnation 
of modern beliefs and practices: “It 
would appear that the cures brought 
about by these (faith) healers are due 
merely to suggestion, and healing by sug- 
gestion is entirely licit’”’ (p. 95). ‘There 
is no real argument against the possi- 
bility that there exists today an unde- 
veloped faculty of telepathy as yet un- 
discovered, just as the radio was un- 
known fifty years ago”’ (p. 89). 

The book is well-bound, and the type- 
page isexcellent. ‘‘Deceptiveness” (on p. 
78) should be “receptiveness,” but this 
reviewer caught no other typographical 
errors. We suggest that the last six 


chapters be later published in pamphlet 
form. Business and professional people 
would welcome a little manual on their 
special duties. 








“Visualized Church History’? is an 
attempt to apply to Church History the 
unit method of organization. There are 
seven basic units built on both chrono- 
logical and topical lines. The author 
can do nothing more than present a com- 
pact narrative of the principal events in 
the two thousand years of the Church’s 
history. In the seven units this manual 
covers all the main currents, movements, 
institutions, and personages of the field. 
The visual element is strong in the charts, 
chronologies, and bibliographies, as well 
as in the maps and illustrations. Excel- 
lent previews orient the pupil, but as in 
the use of any textbook on so vast a 
subject much collateral reading will be 
necessary. Questions and objective tests 
enhance the value of the volume. The 
teacher will exercise vigilance that pupils 
may not restrict their study to the facts 
called for in the tests that sum up the 
successive units. We like the first units 
best. The last chapter is weak in spots, 
particularly in the discussion of the War 
of 1812. The account of the contribu- 
tions of Catholics to the American scene 
is not very convincing. No devout 
monk will welcome the insinuation con- 
tained in the assertion that monasticism 
was gradually subjected to the discipline 
of the Church (p. 68). Possible 
misinterpretations of terse statements, 
however, will yield to the explana- 
tions of the professor. We commend 
the book to the attention of all admini- 
strators of secondary schools; the busy 
pastor may read the volume for a con- 
cise and refreshing view of his Church 
History. 


Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D.,LL.D. 


2 By Sister Mary Loyola, O.P., Ph.D. 
(Oxford Book Co., New York City, pp. 
viii + 321 and index). 














